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Contrasting Iowa Inaugurals 
1846 - 1902 


The position of governor of an American state is an 
exalted one for any man. To be elected chief executive 
of a commonwealth like Iowa, or any other state of the 
Union, is a distinction worthy of its foremost and best 
citizens. The position is one of great responsibility, and 
the duties usually command the service of individuals of 
experience and knowledge of state affairs gained through 
service in some lesser capacity either in the state’s offi- 
cial circles, or in business or a profession. 

The majority of Iowa’s governors had previous training 
in the legislature. Someone has characterized the state 
general assembly a training school for its public men, 
but those having other backgrounds have been equally 
successful. From legislative ranks also have come many 
of the state’s members of congress, both in the house 
and the senate. However, those recruited from business 
and professional circles have been distinguished and cap- 
able in handling of the state’s affairs entrusted to them. 

From the current public records and other sources of 
published information during successive periods in the 
early history of the state of Iowa, the Annas has secured 
details of the official proceedings concerning the in- 
augurals of many governors from 1846 to 1902. These 
accounts are interesting in showing as they do remark- 
able contrasts in character and setting of these events. 


The first governor of Iowa was Ansel Briggs, of Andrew, 
Jackson county, Iowa, a Vermonter transplanted in Iowa. 
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Although having wider experience, he might be termed 
a businessman, for he operated a stagecoach line in 
Eastern Iowa counties, which he disposed of upon his 
assumption of the governorship. As a Democrat he had 
been active in territorial politics, becoming a member 
of the territorial house of representatives in 1842, and 
subsequently was the sheriff of Jackson county. 

Born February 3, 1806, Ansel Briggs received a fair 
education in the common schools at his boyhood home 
and afterward attended a term at the Academy of Nor- 
wich. About the year 1830, with his parents, he removed 
to Cambridge, Guernsey county, Ohio, where he engaged 
in establishing stagecoach lines. Removing from Ohio 
to Iowa in 1836, he resumed his former business, estab- 
lishing stagecoach lines, driving a coach himself and 
entering into contracts with the U. S. post office depart- 
ment for carrying the United States mails weekly be- 
tween Dubuque and Davenport, Dubuque and lowa City, 
and other routes. 

On the formation of the state government he at once 
became a candidate for the Democratic nomination for 
governor. He was nominated over two other candidates. 
The issue or question above all others dividing parties 
in Iowa in that day was that of the banks, favored by 
the Whigs and opposed by the Democrats. A short time 
before the nominating convention met in September, 
1846, Briggs, at a banquet, struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of Iowa people by offering the toast: “No 
banks, but earth, and they well tilled,’ which was at 
once caught up as a party rallying cry, and contributed 
much to making the author the party’s candidate for 
governor. As an indication of his strength, the election 
vote may be cited, which was 7,626 for Briggs and 7,379 
for Thomas McKnight, the Whig candidate, giving Briggs 
a majority of 247. 

THE Briccs INAuGURAL 


Governor Briggs was inaugurated December 3, 1846, 
more than 110 years ago. A new state was being organ- 
ized. The population was small, and the assets of the 
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state government limited. Moreover, the citizens com- 
prised those of the sparsely settled area who had come 
to the prairie country with willing hands and stout 
hearts, but with little worldly goods, intending to create 
here such substance and wealth as they might hope to 
enjoy. 

Therefore, the ceremony of induction into office of 
their chief executive became a simple and inexpensive 
procedure. Just upon the threshold of statehood stood 
a man of the common people, ready and willing to direct 
the affairs of the commonwealth, accepting the responsi- 
bilities of a high office with confidence in his ability and 
knowledge of state affairs sufficient for the tasks to be 


performed. 

There were many stern realities confronting the gov- 
ernor and the newly elected legislature. The member- 
ship of the council (now the senate) was only thirteen 
and the house of representatives twenty-six. These, with 
the group of state officials, made up a small company of 
earnest men with a great task ahead in setting up a 
state government, although a beginning had been ac- 
complished by the preliminary territorial organization, 
which in turn had grown under the leadership of three 
appointed governors, Robert Lucas, John Chambers and 
James Clarke. 

The Briggs inauguration occurred at Iowa City where 
the seat of government had been transferred in 1841 
from Burlington. The ceremony was simple, as had been 
those of the territorial governors. Chief Justice Charles 
Mason of the state supreme court was again the person- 
age to administer the oath. The other state officers 
installed were Elisha Cutler, secretary of state, Joseph 
T. Fales, auditor of state, and Morgan Reno, state trea- 
surer. The great responsibility that rested upon these 
men as the first officers of the state of Iowa can hardly 
be realized and appreciated at the present time. They 
were taking upon themselves the task of building a new 
and stable empire in the midwest section of America, 
reaching out into only partially known portion of the 
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state’s great area, some of which was still the wilderness 
being conquered by the early settlers, with whom there 
would be co-operation. 

CLARKE MADE SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 

Territorial Governor Clarke upon his retirement had 
delivered a long biennial message, outlining many things 
which in his judgment the general assembly should do 
in implementing the operation of the new beginning in 
state government. Governor Briggs contented himself 
with delivering a short inaugural address, suggesting that 
“You will have the constitution before you, gentlemen, 
which points out all the subjects of immediate legislation 
that will be necessary to set the state government in 
motion; and I shall, as it may become necessary in the 
progress of your labors, make you further communica- 
tions.” In reference to admission to the Union of states, 
he said: 

The circumstances under which you assemble are to us of 
a novel, interesting and important character. We have passed 
from a dependent Territory to an independent and sovereign 
State, and it is a subject of congratulation that we shall no 
longer be denied the blessings and privileges consequent upon 
this great change. 

Our Constitution is one which does honor to the character 
and intelligence of our infant state; and we need apprehend 
no difficulty in the way of our full admission into the Federal 
Union, so soon as the simple form of its presentation in the 
Congress of the United States is complied with. 

Having a country unsurpassed in beauty and fertility, and 
which is rapidly filling up with an intelligent and enterprising 
people, we bid fair in a very short time to take a most envi- 
able position among our sister States. But, gentlemen, it 
much depends upon your action at this first session of our 
Legislature, whether we shall advance to that position by 
rapid strides, or for years be left to ‘draw our slow length 
along.’’ If you proceed with that calmness and caution, that 
fervent desire for the happiness and welfare of our country, 
which should, and doubtless will characterize your delibera- 
tions, all will be well; but if, unhappily, from any cause, the 
utmost care is not taken to guard against hasty and unneces- 
sary legislation, lasting evils may be entailed upon our in- 
stitutions. 

. In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to assure you, 
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that in all your efforts which are directed to the advance- 
ment and prosperity of our State, you shall have my hearty 
cooperation, trusting that if we place a proper reliance on 
that Supreme Being who rules and governs all nations, our 
labors at this first and most important session of the Legis- 
lature, will redound to the honor and happiness of our fellow- 


citizens. 
The selection of Governor Briggs had seemed to be 


satisfactory to the people of Iowa, for his administration 
was generally placid. Although avoiding controversy or 
excitement, and desirous of being in harmony and accord 
with his party, when occasion required, he exhibited 
an independent firmness, not being easily shaken. One 
perplexing controversy bequeathed by his territorial 
predecessors was the Missouri boundary question, which 
had produced much friction and disquiet, and even a 
resort to arms on the part of state governments of Iowa 
and Missouri, was handled with dignity and firmness, 
eventually being settled on a basis favorable to the lowa 
contention. His administration ending as quietly and 
with the same general accord as evidenced when it be- 
gan, Mr. Briggs continued his residence in Jackson county 
re-engaging in commercial business, but subsequently, 
in 1870, removed to Council Bluffs, and died at the home 
of his son in Omaha, May 5, 1881. 


SIMPLICITY IN EARLY GOVERNMENT 


It was in 1858 that the seat of Iowa government was 
removed to Des Moines, a new capitol structure having 
been erected in 1857 by the citizens there, located where 
the soldiers and sailors monument stands south of the 
present capitol. It was a simple brick building with 
three floors and basement, the latter being also later 
occupied by state offices before the building was aban- 
doned. 

Ralph Lowe, one of the pioneers of Iowa history, was 
the first governor to grace Des Moines with his presence, 
as a resident. He was inaugurated on the 12th day of 
January, 1858, in the old (then the new) state house. 

In an address before the Pioneer’s association in 1892, 
ex-Governor Carpenter said: “The site of the capital was 
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then a wooded hill, occupied by the capitol building and 
perhaps some twenty-five or thirty family residences, 
scattered here and there in the openings of the timber,” 
a strange picture as compared with the thickly settled 
streets which now occupy the same territory. Des Moines 
then had about 3,000 inhabitants and a scattered collec- 
tion of straggling buildings. 

These early executives like their predecessors were 
plain citizens, unassuming and of economical traits. With 
a limited population the needs of the state government 
were not so extensive as in later years. Governor Lowe 
was afterward elected a member of the lowa supreme 
court, so resided in Des Moines for a long period. As 
governor he lived at the “DeMoine House,” the popular 
hostelry of that day, on the west bank of the Des Moines 
river at First and Walnut streets, where the Des Moines 
post office is now located. 

So unconventional was Governor Lowe that he fre- 
quently wore no coat in hot weather when away from 
the capitol. One summer day when in the “DeMoine 
House,” going about in his shirt sleeves, he was accosted 
by a traveling man with the request that he carry the 
man’s small trunk up to his room. The governor assented 
and was about to perform the task when some bystander 
informed the traveling man that it was the governor 
of the state he was talking to, and he forthwith apolo- 
gized; but Lowe said to “think nothing of it.” 

The way the governor and members of the legislature 
made their trips to and from the capital city is pretty 
well indicated by the following conversation between 
one of the lawmakers on his way to Des Moines and a 
stage driver of the time at a small village a few miles 
east of the city, then known at Apple Grove, but later 
as Mitchell’s Tavern. The stage coach was an old one 
with nine passengers on the inside and four on top. 
Lawmaker: “How far to Des Moines and how long the 
drive?” Driver: “Sixteen miles, and I can make it in five 
hours if my horses hold out and the bottom of the road 
doesn’t give way.” 
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And so they came and went. For some of them it was 

a week’s trip, and for others, at certain times of the 

year, it took nearly a month. But occasionally they 

could take advantage of high water and go down the 

river in a boat, as many who came the longest distance 
lived in the southeastern part of the state. 
Lowe's InpucTION More FoRMAL 


Governor Lowe’s inaugural was perhaps the most 
elaborate of any Iowa governor up to that time. He 
delivered an address that would be considered lengthy 
at the present time, filling three columns of a daily 
paper, set in fine type. The residents of Des Moines 
were greatly elated at the coming of the legislature to 
the city and in the evening of inauguration day an in- 
augural festival was given, to which the whole population 
of the town was invited. It was thus described by a 
special correspondent of the Muscatine Daily Journal in 
a letter to his paper, at the time: “An inaugural festival 
was given by the citizens of this place on Thursday 
evening last in the capitol. The halls were crowded to 
their utmost capacity—so much so that the pressure was 
realized by many whose finances were unembarrassed. 
A splendid supper was served in a style that would have 
done credit to any capital city.” 

Not all of the inaugurals of Iowa governors can be 
touched upon in one article, for more than one hundred 
years have gone by during which citizens have wit- 
nessed many outstanding occasions justifying description. 
But several others should be described. 

THE War EXECUTIVE POPULAR 


Among all of Iowa’s governors there has been none 
more popular than her noted war governor, Samuel J. 
Kirkwood. A brief description of Governor Kirkwood’s 
second inauguration on January 15, 1862, is given in a 
daily paper of the time. The description is in the form 
of dispatches and runs as follows: 

At 10 o’clock the senate and house met in joint session 
to canvass the vote of the state at the last October election. 
The result was as follows: S. J. Kirkwood 60,252, W. H. 
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Merritt 40,187, B. M. Samuels 4,551, H. C. Dean 462. Messrs. 
Bowen and Duncombe were appointed a committee to inform 
the governor and lieutentant governor. Messrs. Woodward and 
Kellogg were a committee to invite the supreme judges and 
state officers to seats on the floor during the ceremony of 
inauguration. The oath was administered by Judge Baldwin. 
Probably no more important inauguration has ever 
taken place in Iowa than the one just described, but it 
was exceedingly simple and unpretentious. 
SHERMAN’S INAUGURAL IMPOSING 


One of the most imposing and elaborate inaugural 
exercises ever held in Iowa occurred in 1884 when Buren 
R. Sherman was inducted into his second term of office, 
and the new capitol building was dedicated. It was an 
occasion long to be remembered, and will go down 
through history as the event of the kind to be talked 
and read about in years to come. In a local paper the 
new building was heralded as “The pride of Iowa,” and 
the inauguration as the “Imposing dedication of the im- 
posing new state house.” 

It was a beautiful day for the occasion. There was 
not a cloud in the sky, and although it was on the 18th 
day of January, it was 40 degrees above zero. But 
strange to say, it was Friday. Surely, there was a tempt- 
ing of the unpropitious fates, but everything passed off 
as smoothly as if it had been Monday. Bands and 
military companies from all over the state were present 
to do honor to the event. The escort of 160 men was 
said to be the finest that ever did duty at an inaugural 
of a governor of this state or of any other. The service 
took place in the capitol rotunda and is briefly described 
as follows: 


At 2:30 the band stationed at the top of the stairway lead- 
ing from the rotunda played a national air and in a few 
minutes the governor, lieutenant governor, Hon. John A. Kas- 
son, Chief Justice Rothrock, Bishop Hurst and others, entered 
and took seats upon the platform for the occasion. Seated 
with them were many of the distinguished men of the state, 
and among them three ex-governors, Carpenter, Kirkwood and 
Newbold. Lieutenant Governor Manning called the meeting 
to order and Bishop Hurst offered prayer. The oath of office 
was administered by Chief Justice Rothrock. 
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At a reception in the evening it was said that 30,000 
people attended and 10,000 shook the governor’s hand. 

While not commonplace ever, for all such events were 
noteworthy, the ceremonies attending the inaugurals of 
succeeding governors of the Hawkeye state differed little. 
Those historically detailed largely depict a growing tend- 
ency to make them events much more than the simple 
routine official programs of the earlier years of the state 
held in the House Chamber. 

It really remained for the inaugurals of Governors 
Horace Boies, Leslie M. Shaw and Albert B. Cummins 
around the turn of the century to outshine those held 
before or since. Boies, formerly a Republican, had been 
elected as a Democrat on the liquor issue. The Demo- 
crats of Iowa were jubilant and the wets were bent on 
making his accession to the executive chair a spectacular 
occasion. Des Moines was crowded and marching bands 
led celebrating party groups from various cities and 
counties of Iowa up and down the main streets of the 
capital city. Hilarity and good fellowship were evident 
on every hand. 

DEMocRATS PARADED FOR BOIES 

The evening of February 20, 1890, the day of Boies’ 
inauguration, a mammouth parade from downtown Des 
Moines to the capitol took place. Brass bands and drum 
corps interspersed the marching groups and political ban- 
ners were carried aloft. The exaltation shown by the 
Democratic hosts was evident. Shouts and calls from 
curbs to those in the marching lines and from the latter 
to observers on the side lines abounded. 

When the procession reached the capitol, where a 
formal reception was to be held, the vast concord of 
participants in the joyous event spread over the entire 
capitol hill and crowded the corridors and offices of the 
mammoth building. Thousands passed through the gov- 
ernor’s receiving line to greet and congratulate him. 
The new state officials and their wives in the line were 
all but exhausted, when the dancing began in the cor- 
ridors. 
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But it remained for Governor Shaw to be inaugurated 
with all the dignity that marked such ceremonies in the 
older eastern states. Perhaps one of the ablest of busi- 
ness and professional men to be elevated to lowa’s gov- 
ernorship, the only political office to which he had ever 
been previously elected was that of school director at 
Denison, his home town in Crawford county, where he 
was a leading practicing lawyer and banker. The in- 
auguration was on January 13, 1898, and he served two 
terms until January 16, 1902. Shaw came to the high 
office of governor of Iowa with little political experience 
though a prominent member of the bar and a widely 
known public speaker. He had profound knowledge of 
monetary matters, frequently lecturing or speaking upon 
financial and other economic subjects. Possibly no other 
man who has served as the state’s chief executive had 
superior intellectual endowments or was more capable 
in platform addresses. His political alignment was clear- 
ly established with the long-controlling faction in the 
Republican party. Congressman J. P. Dolliver was ap- 
pointed U. S. senator by Shaw, and served as successor 
to Senator Gear, who had passed away during an un- 
expired term in that office. 


Tue SHaw INAUGURAL 


With the accompaniment of military honors, the music 
of bands and the acclaim of a multitude that thronged 
the capitol, Leslie M. Shaw was inducted into the chief 
executive office of lowa on January 13, 1898. The parade 
to the capitol was witnessed by the usual large crowd. 
Shortly after one o’clock the parade began to form at 
the Savery house. Companies H and A, Iowa National 
guard, were the first to appear, and were placed on par- 
ade rest on Fourth street. The Lincoln Hussars of Des 
Moines, twenty-five in number, in full dress uniform, 
took position next to the guardsmen and presented a 
fine appearance. 


By this time the crowd in the vicinity of Fourth and 
Locust streets had assumed considerable proportions and 
as the carriages for the dignitaries of the occasion rolled 
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up Fourth street, the drivers had trouble getting their 
places at the east end of the Savery. The crowd was 
well ordered, however, and the procession started with- 
out incident shortly after two o’clock. The Carroll band 
of twenty pieces took the lead, followed by the guards- 
men and Hussars. After them came the joint inaugura- 
tion committees in carriages, and a carriage with 
Governor Drake and Governor-elect Shaw and wife. A 
long line of carriages containing the governor’s staff in 
full uniform, the state officers, supreme court judges and 
friends of the outgoing and incoming governors com- 
pleted the procession. It was unofficially reveiwed by a 
long line of people running from the Savery to East 
Fourth street. 


There was great applause as Governor Drake 
followed by Governor-elect Shaw and his wife entered 
the rotunda of the capitol, followed by the gorgeously 
appareled members of the Carroll band, the humblest 
of whom looked like a major general in the army of 
Emperor William; state officers; supreme judges; mem- 
bers of the legislative reception committees and guests 
of honor. The corridors leading to the rotunda were 
packed in every direction, and the scene from the plat- 
form was a stirring one. The gallery of the legislative 
floor above was fringed by a crowding, surging mass of 
people trying to get advantageous points of observation 
along the rail, and the grand staircase directly opposite 
the stand was packed, as Lieutenant Governor Parrott 
rapped the joint session to order. 

Chief Justice H. E. Deemer administered the oath of 
office to Mr. Shaw and then to Lieutenant Governor 
Milliman, and Governor Shaw was at once presented to 
deliver his inaugural address. 

Governor Shaw’s address was not a half a minute 
begun when it had taken on the similitude of a vigorous 
defense of the gold standard as the greatest issue now 
before the country. He was followed carefully by those 
who could hear and applauded several times when he 
declared forcibly for the single standard. 
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After devoting a third of his time to the currency 
question, Governor Shaw took up the consideration of 
some of the broad social questions of the time — the 
combination of aggregated capital against individual 
enterprise; the necessity for development of a higher 
intelligence in order to fit the citizen for the duties and 
responsibilities of the future. Improvement of the rural 
schools was urged as an important work of the immediate 
future. The need of better normal training facilities was 
strongly urged in this connection. 


The dairy industry of the state was discussed as one 
presenting magnificent possibilities for future develop- 
ment, as it has already accomplished wonderful results. 

The needs of the historical department were forcibly 
presented, and the need of a special building urged. 
State finances and business methods occupied the closing 
paragraphs of the address. The governor forcibly in- 
dicated that he was not prepared to promise reductions 
of state taxes if they were to involve the crippling of the 
state departments in any way. “Taxes are too high,” he 
said, “only when an expenditure is made which is need- 
less or excessive. They are never too high when the 
affairs of a state are economically administered.” And 
later in the consideration of the same topic Mr. Shaw 
was applauded when, turning to Governor Drake, he 
said: “Whatever may be the sequel of the next two years, 
it is a pleasure to succeed an administration against which 
no whisper of dishonesty has been heard, and one, as 
related to all matters of public duty, admittedly worthy 
of emulation.” 


Governor Shaw gave the state a strong administration, 
serving two terms, after which he was appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt as secretary of the national 
treasury. At the close of that service, he located in 
Philadelphia, becoming for a time the president of a 
leading trust company. 


Cummins INDUCTED 1n 1902 


Governor Albert B. Cummins and Lieutenant Governor 
John Herriott were formally inaugurated and inducted 
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into office before an immense audience at the Des Moines 
auditorium on January 16, 1902. The auditorium was 
crowded with people and 2,500 were unable to obtain 
admission. It was one of the most impressive ceremonies 
ever witnessed in Des Moines. 


The ascendency of Mr. Cummins to the governorship 
of Iowa came after hotly fought successful battles in 
the Republican state convention and the general election 
of 1901, closing a campaign memorable in Iowa political 
history. He became the candidate of those avowedly 
opposed to the long established ruling group in the Re- 
publican party. A field of candidates opposed him in 
the convention, following a summer-long canvass of the 
state with final selection of delegates to the state con- 
vention giving Cummins the majority. His preliminary 
training for official service was hardly more extensive 
than that of Mr. Shaw, having been limited to one session 
as representative in the Iowa General Assembly from 
Polk county. However, along with mention of Governors 
Grimes and Shaw, Cummins has been acclaimed as one 
of Iowa’s ablest executives. 

The parade preceding the ceremonies was the most 
spectacular inaugural parade ever organized in Iowa. 
A platoon of police cleared the way for it as it advanced 
from the state capitol to the auditorium. Five companies 
of the Iowa National Guard swung into line behind the 
band, and they were followed by the many open top 
carriages carrying the state officials and members of the 
legislature. 

The doors of the city auditorium were thrown open 
at 1:45. In less than fifteen minutes the balcony was 
crowded with people and the gallery was nearly full. 
All of the seats on the main floor not reserved were 
taken in a few minutes. The ticket holders came in 
rapidly and soon the entire lower floor was crowded. 
The accommodations, though exceeding anything afforded 
at the state capitol building, were entirely inadequate 
and thousands were unable to get into the building at 
all. People began to collect at the doors shortly after 
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noon and by the time the doors were opened, several 
thousand people were gathered in the street in front of 
the auditorium, all of them struggling to get as close to 
the door as possible. The entire house was crowded to 
overflowing when the program commenced. 

Those participating in the exercises and the distin- 
guished guests present occupied seats in a semi-circle 
at the front of the stage. Governor-elect Albert B. Cum- 
mins and Governor Leslie M. Shaw occupied a settee 
on the south side of the stage. Opposite them sat Lieu- 
tenant Governor J. C. Milliman and Lieutenant Governor- 
elect John Herriott. Ex-Governor William Larrabee sat 
next to Governor Cummins and ex-Governor Frank D. 
Jackson sat next to Lieutenant Governor Herriott. The 
four central seats in the semi-circle were occupied by 
United States Senators William B. Allison and Jonathan 
P. Dolliver, Bishop Theodore N. Morrison and Dr. J. 
Everist Cathell. 

In the rear of the semi-circle sat Supreme Court Clerk 
C. T. Jones, Supreme Court Reporter B. I. Salinger, Chief 
Justice Scott M. Ladd, Judges H. E. Deemer, Emlin Mc- 
Clain, H. M. Waterman, John C. Sherwin, S. W. Weaver, 
Secretary of State W. B. Martin, State Auditor Frank 
F. Merriam, State Treasurer G. S. Gilbertson, and State 
Superintendent R. C. Barrett. 


Jornt AssEMBLY CONVENED 


Lieutenant Governor Milliman called the assemblage 
to order about 3:00 o’clock, announcing that the joint 
convention of the Twenty-ninth General Assembly of 
Iowa was now convened for the purpose of inaugurating 
the governor of the state. The Rt. Rev. Theodore N. 
Morrison, of Davenport, bishop of the Episcopal diocese 
of Iowa, pronounced the invocation. Then Chief Justice 
Scott M. Ladd of the supreme court of Iowa stepped for- 
ward and administered the oath of office to Governor 
Albert B. Cummins and to Lieutenant Governor John 
Herriott. 

Governor Cummins was received with an outburst of 
applause and it was some little time before he was able 
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to make himself heard. His inaugural address was fre- 
quently applauded and was listened to with the closest 
attention by the assembled audience, its theme being 
the culmination of the long political campaign preceding 
his election the previous November and to some extent 
a dramatic repetition of his earnest declarations in the 
canvass against corporation control of public affairs. 


The applause was hearty and long continued when 
Governor Cummins declared that a national law govern- 
ing trusts and combinations was needed although it in- 
volved an amendment to the constitution. The declara- 
tions in favor of reciprocity and a reciprocity that would 
bring competition were also greeted with long continued 
applause, as was the criticism made on the methods of 
the professional lobbyist. 


At the conclusion of the address, Governor Shaw 
stepped forward and congratulated his successor. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Milliman also congratulated Governor 
Cummins, after which he declared the joint convention 
recessed to reassemble in the house chamber. 

15,000 ar GoveRNor’s RECEPTION 

The inaugural reception given at the capitol that 
evening by Governor Albert B. Cummins to the people 
of the state was attended by thousands of people not 
only from Des Moines but from all over Iowa. It was 
one of the most imposing functions ever given at the 
capitol and the attendance was the largest known up 
to that time. The large rotunda was so crowded with 
people that it was absolutely impossible to walk from 
one side to the other. It is probable 15,000 people visited 
the statehouse during the evening and the greater num- 
ber passed through the executive offices and along the 
receiving lines. 

Governor Cummins was accorded the nomination and 
election for a second term without opposition. However, 
when he became a candidate in 1905 for a third term, 
the political forces in his party renewed their opposition, 
making the contests both in the state convention and 
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the subsequent election bitterly fought out, resulting in 
his re-election. : 

Through the operation of the biennial election law 
and the necessary adjustment of state offices to meet 
its requirements, one year was added to his third term, 
thus granting him seven years total service as governor 
of the state of lowa. 

In the meantime, a state-wide primary election law 
had been enacted by the Iowa General Assembly and 
in its first operation Cummins became a candidate for 
United States senator from Iowa, opposing the renomina- 
tion of Senator William B. Allison, who received the 
nomination but died the following August at his home 
in Dubuque. 

A reassembling of the Thirty-second General Assembly 
enacted a special senatorial primary law to fill vacancies 
upon a senatorial ticket. In such a primary Cummins 
was nominated over Congressman John F. Lacey of 
Oskaloosa for senator of the United States and was elect- 
ed to that position, serving a number of terms, during 
which he was named as president pro tem of the United 
States senate on advancement of Vice president Coolidge 
to the presidency upon the death of President Warren 
Harding. 


Crowding Out the Hotels 


In Iowa as also in other states the attractive and 
convenient motels have supplanted many hotels in 
popularity, and in some places hotels have actually 
closed by reason of declining demand for their rooms. 
Long ago many had closed their dining rooms. 

Even in the cities the same change has taken place. 
Someone has checked the Des Moines area with re- 
sult being there are found 22 fewer hostelries in down- 
town Des Moines than there were 30 years ago. The 
drift to the motel originally was on account of lower 
rates, but that no longer is the inducement, but con- 
venience, parking facilities and modern furnishings 
and privacy have been influential. 


The Autobiography of an Old House 
By Lesuie E. Francis 


{Memories of the Francis family occupancy of the old pioneer 
home on the shores of East Okoboji lake in Dickinson county, 
Iowa, as depicted by the late Sen. Leslie E. Francis through 
the allegorical authorship by the ‘‘Old House,”’ are continued. 
The first group of these sketches appeared in the January 
issue of the Annas, though written by the author in fact a 
year prior to his death in February, 1956. 


Through the personality of ‘‘The Boy’’ so often spoken of 
by ‘‘The Old House,’’ Senator Francis wrote of his own youth- 
ful days spent upon the prairies and about the lakes of north- 
ern Iowa. Likewise, events depicted are those coming under 
his personal observation, and often are really chapters in 
the life of the Francis household, the family friends and 
neighbors, all having historical value as relating to that area 
of the state, typifying current happenings of the era so vividly 
described. 

As composite chapters from the Francis book not yet pub- 
lished, the manuscript being kindly loaned to the ANNALs, 
represents the last literary and historical effort of an able 
man written during days of declining physical strength and 
activity, now privileged to be published through courtesy of 
the family.—The Editor.] 


The Old House Speaks 


They placed me upon a hill overlooking everything 
about me. Although I stood among tall trees that cover- 
ed the land between me and the lake, a road was cut 
down to the lake, wide enough to enable me to see the 
water, and in the winter when the leaves had fallen, I 
could see up and down the lake for many miles. Even 
when the leaves filled every branch I could see part of 
the lake because of the deep ravine, for there was a 
broad space where the trees were low and I could see 
over their tops. And of course the prairie was an open 
book for a long distance. So with the open prairie 
before me and the lake shore behind me, I could see 
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almost everything that happened in the entire neighbor- 
hood. 

I was always greatly impressed by the weather. If 
we had long dry spells, my shingles warped and then 
when it did rain, the water came through upon my inner 
walls. This was disturbing to the family and it did not 
please me, but I was helpless—I could do nothing. Then 
rain, freezing as it fell, which was not at all uncommon, 
would loosen the putty that held my windows in their 
places, so that the next storm might force a whole win- 
dow out. As I have said before, in winter the drifting 
snow would come through every crack and crevice. It 
was amazing how snow drifted into buildings. A wall 
or roof that would keep out rain often lets snow in. 
As a consequence, the people suffered much from the 
extreme cold. At night everything would freeze solid. 
There were times when men who wore whiskers found 
them frozen to the bed covers in the morning. 

A. person’s breath would look like steam and the win- 
dows would be covered over with a heavy frost. I re- 
member how much the children loved to stand by a 
frosted window and draw pictures on it. Almost always 
someone would tell them to stop — that bothered me 
for I could see no good reason why they should not 
have that little pleasure, but to the older folks there 
seemed to be something wrong about it so most of the 
writing and drawing were done when no one was look- 
ing. 

The children dearly loved to scrape the frost from a 
place large enough to peak through at the weather out- 
side. I have seen them thaw off such a place with their 
hands or even by blowing their hot breath against the 
glass long enough to melt away the frost. There were 
so few things in those days a child could do to have 
fun and it was amazing what little things gave pleasure. 

I have seen the Boy work for hours at a time getting 
a button to whirl on a double string. He had seen the 
older children do it, so he felt he could do it too. He 
finally got the idea and the button revolved very swiftly 
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with a buzzing sound he greatly enjoyed. But again, 
when this little thing was so entertaining, he was told 
to stop that “racket.” 

As I said, I was greatly affected by the weather. I 
was located where I could see for great distances. In 
the fall of the year, I would notice the first cold “snap,” 
as it was called. It made my very rafters shiver, for I 
could not forget that in a very short time, winter would 
be upon me again with all its cold and wind. The first 
warning of approaching fall was the frost that covered 
the ground during the night, only to melt away before 
noon. A little later the water would began to freeze 
and the men had to use an ax in chopping holes in the 
lake so the animals could drink. Two men went along 
to water the cows and their calves—one to keep them 
in place while the other chopped holes through the ice. 
The cows would touch their noses to the cold water, 
hump their backs, shiver, and turn back to the barns 
without drinking a drop. But after two or three days 
without water, even the shivering calves would drink 
and then run swiftly back to the protection of the barn. 

But one of the most interesting things to see in the 
fall was to watch the water freeze along the lake shore. 
The lake did not freeze over at once but gradually and 
usually during a very still night. In the morning it 
was like a broad piece of glistening silver. Sometimes 
when the lake did freeze suddenly when a cold winter 
wind was blowing, it looked like the Woman’s ironing 
board — all creased with ridges and extremely rough. 
When this happened the boys and girls almost wept for 
it spoiled their skating. However, this sudden freezing 
seldom happened, only once that I can remember. 

As the weather grew colder in the fall the wind 
usually blew so strongly that the waves dashed high 
upon the sand and rocks. If there were trees or 
stumps or rocks along the shore within reach of the 
waves, they quickly became covered with ice. Coat 
after coat of ice would be added until the most 
grotesque and amazing forms were created. Some- 
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times one could see what appeared to be a great bear, 
frozen stiff, or a horse or a cow or even a man. These 
images were so real at a distance that anyone seeing 
them for the first time was certain that he actually saw 
a frozen animal. 

Because the water was always warmer than the air 
when the lake began to freeze, great clouds of steam 
rose from the lake and floated away like real clouds. 
I have seen the open lake giving off steam in the form 
of clouds to such an extent as to cover every tree along 
the banks with a heavy coating of ice. 

There are few sights given to man so wonderful as 
to see a great lake in the actual process of freezing; to 
see the steam rise and float landward; to see the steam 
settle upon the ground, covering it like a white blanket; 
to see the steam settle upon the trees until every branch 
hung to the ground with the heavy load of ice. Then 
if the snow came and fell upon these trees, they became 
an object of beauty no artist has ever been able to paint 
as nature painted. When the sun burst forth, these 
trees shone and glistened with a radiance unbelievable 
to one who has not seen; and as the wind came up and 
the warmth of the sun loosened the silver load, the ice 
upon every limb began to crackle and snap and fall in 
great clusters upon the ground below, in a perfect cas- 
cade of glittering silver. 

But when the steam from the lake ceased to rise and 
ice took its place, then came the snows of winter and I 
shivered in my fresh blanket of snow, fearing and dread- 
ing the storms which I knew were not far away. Long 
before I felt it could be safe, the boys and girls were 
upon their skates, dashing with the swiftness of fleeting 
birds over the smooth ice. How they did enjoy the 
sport! During the day they gathered huge piles of logs 
for the night’s bonfire and when the evening chores were 
finished, down to the lake they ran and for hours skated 
here and there. The huge bonfire was lighted and in 
its glare I could see the swift movements as skilled 
skaters vied with each other. A girl and boy, hand in 
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hand, and in rhythmic unison, weaved in and out among 
the other skaters, gliding far out upon the lake where 
I could see them only by the light of the moon just 
rising over the trees. How beautiful were those scenes; 
how charming those swiftly passing evenings; how great 
the joy of those who came. But unhappily there were 
too few of these beautiful evenings, because when winter 
once clamped its fierce and unyielding fangs upon us, 
storms came and none were so hardy as to brave the 
blasts just for pleasure. 


Storm after storm lashed its way across our country, 
leaving its burden of snow to block every road and mak- 
ing travel impossible. I have seen men drive to town 
only three miles away, taking their shovels with them 
to open the roads, be gone only a short time and upon 
returning, be compelled to shovel as much snow as when 
going. A few short minutes were sufficient to fill every 
path digged. This was true, even out upon the lake. 
Men would drive carefully over the exact road and in 
a very short time the tracks made by their sleighs would 
be filled. The next men to pass would trod down the 
drifted snow. Let this continue all winter, and in the 
spring, when the snow began to melt upon the lake, a 
very peculiar sight became evident—the snow on each 
side of the traveled road would settle and melt but the 
packed snow, where the sleighs had been driven, did not 
melt so quickly, with the result that this roadway would 
often stand as much as three feet above the ice and 
melted snow on either side. Then it became a matter 
of skilled driving to remain upon the high snow, and it 
seemed necessary to stay there, for the melted snow on 
top of the ice often was a foot or more deep before its 
weight and warmth melted holes in the ice, allowing 
the water to seep through. When that happened, the 
wise drivers kept off the lake, for it was easy to break 
through with certain disaster to follow. Indeed, many 
did drive upon the lake after the water had seeped 
through and many with team and sleigh went down, 
never to be seen again until the lake had cleared of ice, 
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and the warmer waters of spring caused the poor bodies 
to rise to the surface. 

I remember when once two young couples drove into 
what was termed an “air hole,” and all perished. In 
later years, and just beyond my vision, two brothers of 
the sisters who perished in the air holes were also 
drowned. Lakes are beautiful and lovely, but dark and 
gruesome tragedy often hovers to entrap the careless 
and unwary. 

There was another warning that many failed to heed 
and yet, almost in words, it spoke to all who would 
listen—the changing colors of the ice. When ice first 
freezes, if there is no wind, it is so clear and bright that 
a diamond seems but a feeble competitor. Then as time 
passes, it seems to age, as persons age, for it loses its 
luster and its beautiful brightness merges into drab- 
ness. Later as the snow melts in spring and finds its 
way through the yielding ice, its color again changes. 
It becomes as blue as turquoise and you see it in a charm 
not noticed before. Then this blue turns to white and 
the whiteness is that of a human face from which life 
has flown—a pallor that is white, but more than white. 
Then the whiteness changes into a darkness greater than 
before, and we who have watched the lake in all of its 
moods know that the ice is about to break up. We know 
that it will not bear even the weight of a child and that 
only a slight wind is necessary to end its day of triumph 
over the waves. At night, usually, the wind comes and 
in the morning the lake is free of the bonds of winter, 
for the ice has gone as quickly as it came. 

But gaze along the shores of the lake and see with 
what travail the ice loosened its clutch. See where it 
swept shoreward, carrying with it great dunes of sand. 
See where it has pushed an immense ledge of rocks far 
inland. See those buildings, foolishly placed too near 
the water, torn and twisted by a power that can pick 
up a great tree, tear it loose from its stronghold in the 
earth and lift it high above sand dune and rock and 
ridge. It is a fearsome sight to see the ice crunch its 
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way up a bank, see it grasp everything in its path, see 
stone walls give way almost as readily as trees and 
buildings and loose rock. 

After the wind that drove the ice and piled it high 
upon the shore, there comes a day of peaceful quiet, 
and little waves roll upon the sand, and warm and balmy 
breezes blow. Then you know that winter has loosened 
its grip and that soon the delights of spring will be 
realized by those who have suffered and longed. And 
how I did delight with every recurring spring! I al- 
most shouted with glee when the light of morning en- 
abled me to see the lake once again free of ice. 

I looked into the little streams that flowed through 
the timber between me and the lake and could see the 
muddy water flowing rapidly, increased with the warmth 
of noontide, almost stopped during the cold of night. I 
saw the snow, day by day, melting until much of the 
ground was bare. A little later I heard the honk, honk 
of geese and saw them flying northward in V form, 
just as I had seen them go southward the previous fall. 
They were always the first of the larger game birds. 
An occasional robin would hop, hop across my yard 
while the snow was still upon the ground, but I did not 
look upon them as sure signs of spring; but when the 
large geese flew above, followed by fat mallards, I knew 
that spring was almost there. And when the great trees 
in my yard began to bud, there could be no further 
question about it. 

How glad I was to be rid of winter! I never did like 
winter and always rejoiced when the first warm breeze 
came from the south. With the first rains, the grass 
sprang up fresh and green, the buds on the trees turned 
to lovely leaves, and the flowers bloomed everywhere. 
Then it was the men went into the fields to plow and 
plant. 

The first seeds to be sown were usually wheat and 
oats. This was usually done in fields that had grown 
corn. The corn stalks were broken down and then har- 
rowed; oftentimes they were raked into rows and then 
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burned. It was an interesting sight at night to watch 
these fires as the rows of corn stalks were burned. Then 
just as the grass was about to come out from its long 
winter hiding, men set fire to the broad prairies. The 
dead grass burned with a dazzling flame. When sloughs 
were met by the rushing flames, the smoke would rise 
high and the flames would leap faster than the swiftest 
horse could run. 

I remember seeing such a fire once. It proved to be 
a terrible thing, for the man was burned to death before 
my very eyes. He was coming to our new country, 
driving a covered wagon. His family and all his worldly 
goods were packed beneath its canvas cover. He walked 
by the side or rode one of the horses that pulled the 
heavy wagon. As he neared the lake, a prairie fire swept 
down upon them. It was fanned by a strong wind and 
rolled over the hills in great leaps. The man saw it 
coming and, as was the manner of protection against 
such fires, set out a counter fire, and as it left an open 
space of black cinders, he drove his team far enough 
into the burned area to be safe from the fire that was 
coming swiftly with the wind. 

In this inclosure he waited for some time and as the 
fire did not reach him as soon as he thought it should, 
he felt perhaps it had died out, making it safe for him 
to go on. He walked to the nearby hill toward the fire. 
Just as he reached the top of the hill, the fire came 
like the wind from the valley below. 


The man turned and ran with all his might toward 
the safety of the burned area where his family awaited 
him. It was only a short distance and he ran as one 
who knew that death was reaching out for him. In the 
very sight of his wife and children he ran, and had al- 
most reached them when the rolling flames overtook 
him. In an instant his hair and his clothing were burn- 
ing. He continued running and in a moment staggered 
toward his wife and family who reached him almost 
as soon as he entered the place of safety. He threw 
himself upon the ground, they fought the flames and 
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soon his clothing ceased to burn, but it was too late, 
for he had breathed the flames and his lungs were 
burned. He died in a very short time. 


It seemed utterly terrible to me. He had driven many 
miles, seeking a new home. That new home was but a 
few miles away—almost in sight—when disaster struck 
and the father was no more. I saw all this, but was 
helpless; I saw him turn at the top of the hill; I saw 
him run as one who loved life and knew it was in great 
danger; I saw the flames overtake him and I saw him 
fall at the feet of his loved ones; I saw the great gather- 
ing of people who attended the funeral. 


In later years his children often were within my walls. 
They seemed to have forgotten their loss, but I never 
looked over those eastern hills to the spot where he 
was burned to death before me without a shock as mem- 
ory brought back that terrible scene. Pioneer life was 
bad at its best—so hard that I marvel men and women 
endured it—but they were made of strong purpose and 
rose to meet and overcome every hardship and crowding 
obstacle; and so a nation grew and grimly fixed its founda- 
tions upon the men and women who fought a greater 
fight than ever soldier fought. 


I have said that they placed me in the tall timber on 
the bank of a beautiful lake so far from the water that 
when the trees were covered with heavy leaves, I could 
scarcely see through except at one place where a deep 
ravine ran down to the water, making a hollow along 
which I always could see the lake over the tops of the 
trees. There were also some open places where I could 
peek through, as it were, and see the lake and some of 
the shore. 

Of all that I was able to see of things around me, I 
felt that the most fascinating was the water, with waves 
sometimes high, and at other times smooth as glass. 


The next most interesting thing was the sky above 
with its ever changing colors—its clouds that sometimes 
were so high in the heavens and at other times floating 
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along so near the ground that my chimney almost dis- 
appeared in their denseness. 

The lake was to the west and there were evenings 
when I could scarcely convince myself, even after years, 
that its water had not caught fire or turned to gold. 
Then as the sun sank below my vision and its rays were 
cast upward against the clouds that stood immovable 
above the shore line opposite me, the heavens were 
aflame, glowing and glistening with a beauty that no 
artist could duplicate nor writer describe. The rising 
sun had its charm, too, but never did its morning rays 
paint the sky as the rays of the departing sun. 

There were no trees east of me to obstruct my view, 
save the two great oaks that stood at each corner, but 
they were so close that I could see through their bending 
branches and see the east light up with a glorious glow. 
I have seen the darkness go with the speed of light and 
have seen it leave so slowly as to make one wonder if 
ever day would come. 

First there was a little break in the darkness to the 
eastward and then a streak of light would point upward 
and then the gloom of darkness would change to a deep 
brown, then a moment later the brown would disappear 
and in its place would be gray. Then the gray would 
dissolve and a confusion of colors would cover the face 
of the east, and then suddenly the disc of the deep red 
sun would peep over the hills, and the shades and sha- 
dows would go and light would come and day would 
be upon the hilltops and the tallest. trees. 

Another thing that deeply fascinated me was the way 
the birds in the trees welcomed the dawn. They would 
sit upon the branches of the trees before me, silent, ap- 
parently asleep. Then as the darkness changed to gray 
and gray to light, they would lift their heads and, no 
sooner awake, than songs burst forth from every tree 
around me. I do not know very much about music, but 
young people have often gathered within my walls and 
I have heard them singing sweet songs, and one of the 
boys of my family learned to play the violin and one 
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of the girls played something they called an organ, but 
never did they bring out music such as came from my 
trees every morning. 


As night came on, it was interesting to watch the birds 
in my trees. They welcomed the coming day with song 
and they speeded the parting day with song. In the 
morning one little bird would sound the first note, an- 
other would join, and then another and another until 
the trees seemed alive with singing birds. At night it 
was different. All would sing as though they must send 
out just so many notes before the day was gone and 
that they were a little late. Then as the shadows fell, 
a bird here, another one there, would fold its wings, 
tuck its little head beneath them, and its song for that 
day was ended. Presently, only a single voice remained 
to usher out the dying day, and at last that lone voice 
was stilled, and all was quiet in the trees. 

Sometimes the moon would rise over the eastern hills 
with almost the glow, and often with more than the 
beauty, of the sun itself. I have seen the skies so clear, 
as the moon sailed high, as to make its brightness greater 
than that of a day when the clouds hung low around 
me. I have seen its glow so bright that birds awaken 
and begin their morning devotions in glad songs of hap- 
piness, feeling that another day had come. 

At such times I heard not alone the voices of those 
who had music in their hearts, but many sounds. Some- 
times a donkey would raise its head and sound forth 
its hideous bray; a cow would moo for its little one, 
removed to be fed by hand; a great rooster would mount 
the highest fence post and awaken those who slept with 
its strident voice; a horse would whinny for its food; 
the watch dog would fancy it had heard a hostile sound 
and bark defiantly, giving notice to all the world to 
keep away; from far down among the trees would come 
the voice of the guinea hen, the most piercing, penetrat- 
ing voice that has ever met my ears; then somewhere 
within my walls footsteps would fall and soon smoke 
would pour out my chimney, dishes would rattle, and 
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the enticing smell of bacon and eggs and hot coffee 
would float heavenward, and all who were old enough 
to know and share in the duties of the farm were made 
to realize that another day with its work and its play 
was before them. 


It was amazing to see how little the children were 
who felt themselves big enough to begin a man’s or 
woman’s work. When the littlest girl was six or seven, 
she often asked to help with the meals, and great was 
her joy when she was permitted to stir the gravy. She 
swelled with pride when her father praised her as she 
wielded the big spoon; I could scarcely avoid smiling, 
if houses can smile, as I saw this little girl trying so 
hard to be a woman before her time. 


In those days the grain came out of a spout into sacks 
that would hold about two bushels. If the grain were 
oats, it was not so very heavy, but if it were wheat, 
the weight was more than a hundred and twenty pounds. 
The men would pick up one of those sacks, take hold 
of the open end, twist it so that the grain would not 
leak out, lift it to their shoulders, and then carry it to 
the wagon. 


The boys tried this. They would seize the open end, 
twist the end as they had seen the men do, put that 
end on the ground, tug and pull until the sack was 
over their shoulder and then would try to get up. It 
took both hands to hold the sack, one te hold the open 
end, the other to keep the sack in place, and it was 
some work to get to their feet; but in time they could 
and they would stagger over to the wagon, drop the 
sack inside the box, empty it, and then go back for an- 
other sack that was by that time filled. 


It was a shame that someone did not stop them from 
such hard lifting, but they all did it and in time were 
able to grasp the open sack, tilt the sack up and swing 
it to their shoulders with what looked to be very little 
effort. When they could do this, they felt themselves 
to be men, ready for any work around the machine, 
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save feeding, which I have explained, was too dangerous 
for boys. 

But I must take no more of your time in telling of the 
things I saw and knew in my youth. When you began 
reading of me, you no doubt felt me entitled to sym- 
pathy. To you I was an old house standing in a lonely 
place, almost forgotten. Yes, I am an old house, but I 
am filled with memories—filled to overflowing. You ask 
how an old house can have memories? As well as if 
an old house has a soul. We live and see and hear all 
that those who make their home within our walls live 
and hear and see. We are part of them. We share 
their joys and sympathize in their sorrows. Their 
souls become a part of our lives—of us. 


My life beneath those great oaks was not the lonely, 
dreary life you perhaps imagine. It is true that I could 
not speak in words to those who in the passing years 
became so dear to me, but I could see them—could hear 
them speak—could share with them their joys and their 
sorrows. And who of all the children of men saw more 
than I, heard more than I, or lived a fuller, happier 
life than I? 

Hence I rejoice in the good that came to my doors and 
I forget the sorrows, as sorrows must always be for- 
gotten. The sun and moon and stars were in the heavens 
to light the pathway to my door; the falling rains came 
to bring beauty to my flowers and my lofty trees; the 
gatherings of friend and family came to me to cheer 
and gladden. I was set upon my high place that no 
lovely thing in nature or in life should pass unseen. 


In the way of a house, I lived. I rejoiced and was 
glad. No one may justly ask more. 
OLD SOLDIERS 
I have spoken of the Old Soldier who moved to the 
farm next to mine and lived there many years. His 
name was John and he was a very unusual man. He 


volunteered at the very opening of the war with the 
south and was still fighting when Lee surrendered at 
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Appomattox. In fact, he was with Sherman’s army in 
its march to the sea. 

The Man had been a soldier, too, not in the south, but 
along the Missouri river among the Indians. The two 
men had much in common, although they had fought 
under different generals and in different parts of the 
country. 

John usually came to visit my family and I well re- 
member his tale of what he called the Battle Above 
the Clouds. Sherman’s army had not yet reached the 
sea but was fighting its way toward a place called At- 
lanta. The rebels had climbed to the top of a high moun- 
tain called Lookout, and John and many other men had 
been sent to drive them away. Whenever John began 
telling of this fight, he simply could not sit still—he 
would stand up and walk around, jump high in the air, 
and sometimes even crawl on the ground to show how 
they had fought. It all was very interesting to me and 
I listened attentively to all he said. Of course, the 
enemy was driven from the mountain and the battle 
won. 


There were many other battles on the way to Atlanta 
and a big fight was made to enter the city, but at last 
the northerners won and held the city, and then began 
the famous march to the sea. John told how the negroes 
came from the plantations to welcome them and how 
they fed the half-starved wives and children of the very 
men they were trying to defeat. I had the impression 
that the March to the Sea was chiefly for the purpose 
of giving food to the poor people, but in later years I 
was surprised to hear it said that the March was not 
such a pleasant thing, nor were the wives and children 
of the enemy treated so kindly. But war is war, and 
is terrible at its best so perhaps what was done could 
not be helped after all. 

The Man had little to say of his service in the war. 
I never heard him mention it unless someone first brought 
up the subject. But the moment the Grand Army of 
the Republic was organized he became a member and 
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never failed to attend every meeting and march in every 
parade as long as his failing strength permitted him to 
do so. I often heard him say that the greatest hard- 
ship in his days in the army was not the Indians but 
the extreme cold. Oftentimes they would be sent out 
to capture Indians who had left the reservation. It was 
difficult to find them and frequently the soldiers had to 
struggle through deep snow and in weather far below 
zero. There was little fun and much work all the time. 
Sometimes the Indians would put up a short fight and 
then run; they would hide behind rocks and trees, shoot 
and then dodge and hide again. It was never safe to 
stray away from the main army, for if one did, it was 
almost certain he would be shot down or captured and 
tortured. 

I knew nothing of war, but I realized that while our 
men who fought in the south were in greater danger 
of being killed, they suffered less hardship from the 
weather than the northern soldiers. But every “Yankee,” 
both in the north and in the south, did his part and each 
was proud of his service and justly felt that he had 
served his country well. 

I was very much interested in the services held one 
day in May, called Memorial Day. When I was young, 
there were many soldiers still living. I do not know 
why they were called Old Soldiers for they were still 
young men. Always Memorial Day was a big day in 
our county and for miles around. People quit their work 
and gathered wherever the celebration was held. It was 
an all day affair, from early morning until late at night. 

Cannon were fired at sunrise and the resounding noises 
awakened everyone—if anyone was still sleeping. The 
noise from the cannon could be heard almost across the 
county. The town was almost four miles away, but on 
still days I could hear very clearly from across the lake. 

I could hear the band playing and sometimes when 
all was quiet and the breeze just right, I could hear the 
voices of the men who gave orders to the soldiers on 
parade. Sometimes I could even hear the voice of the 
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man who gave the address, for no such celebration was 
complete without a speech. I could hear the voices of 
the men and women and little children join in the sing- 
ing the old war songs. 

When at last the family returned at night, tired but 
happy, I always listened to their talk about the big day 
in town. When one has never seen a thing, it is most 
perplexing to understand or appreciate it, but I really 
longed to know more about those celebrations. You can 
imagine my surprise and delight when I heard the family 
say that the next Memorial Day celebration was to be 
held on our farm, almost at our very door. 


Toward the last of May many men and women came 
out to look over the entire farm. Some were desirous 
of holding the exercises down by the lake, others, in 
the front yard. I was all in a jitter about it for I knew 
if they were held down by the lake, I should be able to 
see little of what was going on because of the branches 
of the trees, while if held in our yard, I could see all. 


The committee consulted with the soldiers who de- 
cided the yard was the place for the celebration as it 
offered a better space for marching. So upon my lawn, 
a little later, the celebration was held, much to my joy. 

I watched the preparations being made and I noticed 
that the women were the workers of the day. The men 
were given special things to do and started on their 
way to do them, but upon meeting some comrade of the 
war, the errands were forgotten. Like bees, the women 
rushed here and there. Soon my yard was filled with 
long tables. A place had been prepared for drinks — 
real drinks, too — for in those days nearly all the men 
drank liquor and a celebration without it would have 
been tame indeed. 

At last the great day arrived. I was very excited and 
filled with curiosity. Just before the sun came up over 
my hills, I saw some men carrying two heavy pieces of 
iron into the yard a little distance from me. These irons 
were placed on the ground and then some black looking 
stuff was poured into a hole on the top of one piece. 
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The second iron was then set on top of this. I wondered 
what it was all about and watched carefully that nothing 
should escape me. Then I saw one of the men light a 
long thing that looked like a string. It burned with 
a sputter, but it burned. The moment it was lighted 
the men ran quite a distance away, some placing their 
fingers in their ears. All this was done so early that 
few people were yet up and almost all of the family 
were still asleep. I alone saw these things. 

After the string was lighted, the fire ran closer and 
closer to the two large irons and when it entered the 
place where the black stuff had been placed, there was 
a roar that fairly lifted my shingles. The ground trem- 
bled and shook and I know that shivers ran along my 
very rafters. Many of my windows were broken. I had 
never heard such a noise in all my life. I was terribly 
frightened, but soon the men ran back and put some 
more of that black stuff into the same hole. They re- 
placed the second heavy iron, which had been thrown 
fully fifty feet away, lighted another string, and again 
ran away. I knew what to expect this time, and while 
the shock was as great as before, I was not frightened. 
The men repeated this same thing many times, but before 
the second black stuff had been fired, everyone within 
my walls was up and ready for the excitement. 

The Boy was quite small, but he was the first to reach 
the men. They had to grab him and bring him back 
from the irons which I then thought were cannons. I 
was much surprised to learn later that these irons were 
not cannons at all, merely two anvils loaned by the 
village blacksmith, who happily bossed the job of shoot- 
ing them off each time. When I found that two pieces 
of iron could make such a noise, I wondered what a 
real cannon could do. 

Shortly after the shooting, people began coming from 
all directions. Soon my yard was full of men, and women 
and little children, all dressed in their Sunday “best.” 
For hours people kept coming, some on horseback, some 
afoot, some in wagons, a few in carriages and a few in 
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ox carts. Everyone brought food. Much as in harvesting 
time, the women vied with each other in having the best 
food. Every child was excited and running here and 
there. They would look longingly at the long tables of 
food. They would gather in small groups, peeking at 
everything put on the tables. One would point out a 
pie or a cake or some special delicacy and proudly an- 
nounce that his mother had brought that. 

I think no one else saw what I saw, but if anyone did, 
nothing was said, as some of the larger boys would 
saunter to the table and slyly slip some appealing article 
of food into their pockets. Presently they would be 
behind me or among the trees, eating what they had 
purioined with every symptom of real enjoyment. 

At last the clanging of the big farm bell would ring 
out, which meant that the dinner was ready. From the 
mad rush and scramble, it looked as though that was 
the main reason everyone was there, but no matter how 
many came, it always seemed easy to find a place. Al- 
ways a minister was present and before anyone was 
allowed to eat, he arose and gave a blessing for the 
food. From across the ravine I had heard this minister 
deliver very long sermons, but in this instance the words 
were few, and almost before the people were again seated, 
the passing of food ensued. These pioneers had no stunt- 
ed appetites and it was a real joy to watch them tuck 
away the food. The men and women ate heartily, but 
it was the boys who made the food disappear. How 
they did eat and how they did pile the food upon their 
plates! Happy indeed were childhood days! 

When the main food had been praised and eaten, on 
came the pies and cakes and huge quantities of ice 
cream, always made from rich cream. I always felt a 
little sympathy for those boys who had so slyly taken 
food from the tables before dinner was served, for usual- 
ly at this stage they found themselves far too full to 
partake of any of the ice cream and cake. They would 
look longingly—at times tempted—at these desserts, but 
they were forced to pass them by. However, within a 
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short time, they would be back at the tables asking if 
any ice cream had been left. There was, and with hap- 
piness in their faces, they would again partake with 
great zeal. 

After dinner the crowd gathered on the south side, 
sitting on benches and on the grass. Someone stood on 
my uncovered porch and brought the crowd to order. 
Young girls dressed in white sang several songs. I re- 
member one was about “Grinding out the Wine” or 
something like that, which to me seemed very beautiful. 
When they had finished, several soldiers appeared with 
old fashioned fiddles and played music which I had heard 
so often played at the dances held within my walls. 
Many eyes had been filled with tears as the girls left 
the little platform, but those eyes cleared as the fiddlers 
played the old familiar dance music. I watched the 
change in their faces. Tears were wiped away and 
smiles took their place. I saw bodies twitch and wiggle, 
indicating that there were some at least who cared to 
change the day into a dance. 

After the fiddlers bowed their way off the platform, 
the president of the day introduced the speaker, who 
was usually a lawyer. Just why lawyers or just why 
preachers were always chosen to give the addresses, I 
do not know. Perhaps it was because they were more 
accustomed to making long talks. The speech that after- 
noon was good. 

After this splendid speech, boat races, potato races, 
jumping contests, wrestling matches, and even horse 
races were held. And that very day a very large man 
had come to the celebration, offering to race against 
their best horse. He asked a few rods start and offered 
to bet a hundred dollars that he could beat the horse. 
Naturally such a bet was called and the course marked 
off in the open road. The judges were chosen and the 
man and the horse placed. 

At the sound of the pistol, away shot the man and 
the rider on the horse. The man ran like the wind — 
it seemed impossible that anyone so huge could run so 
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fast. On they ran, but the horse never overtook the man. 
On a longer run it might have been possible but not 
on that short distance marked off, and that was where 
the man knew exactly how much start was needed for 
so short arun. He made a great deal of money on races 
of this kind at the county fairs. Later on he came to 
our community to live. After many years he died. Even 
then he was so large that a specially prepared coffin 
was necessary for his body. 

On this particular day no one seemed to have any 
desire to go home. A little before dusk the tables were 
reset, more food brought out, the supper bell rung, and 
again everyone rushed to eat. Appetites that had been 
fully appeased at the dinner table were again in good 
working order. Such was a Memorial Day—the first I 
had ever witnessed. 

As darkness descended, many began the homeward 
journey, but I noticed that many young people were 
more than reluctant to leave, so in they came with the 
old fiddlers who seemed to enjoy the thought of dancing 
as much as the dancers themselves. Soon the rollicking 
tune of Money Musk rang out and the dance was on in 
full sway. I do not know when the dance ended, but 
I do know that the morning star had come above the 
horizon with its warning of day when the last of the 
dancers felt it time to leave. 

I doubt if you of today appreciate the parties of my 
youth. I do not expect you to—conditions then and 
now are so utterly different. We had nothing; you have 
everything. We made our fun; you have your fun made 
for you. Little things were big in those days. Big, 
wonderful things are so much a part of your lives you 
scarcely give them thought. 

But at whatever age and under whatever conditions, 
youth is youth and, as the elders began that great day in 
my yard, so the youngsters completed it to the music of 
the Morning Star. 

SomME First THINGS 


I was often amused to note the things the Boy tackled. 
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He was the first to have a bicycle, the first to have a 
power boat, the first to have an automobile, and count- 
less other things. I remember one night, when it was 
almost dark, seeing him come down the road from town. 
He was not walking nor was he riding, but seemed to 
be doing both. Part of the time he was leading a two 
wheeled affair and part of the time he was riding it. 
As he drew nearer, I saw it had two wheels built like 
the wheels of a light wagon—wooden spokes and iron 
tires. The wheels were not parallel, but one was in 
front of the other; the front wheel was very large and 
the back wheel very small. Between the two wheels 
was a high, hard wooden seat upon which he sat when 
riding. 

He seemed to have trouble in keeping the machine 
in the road, and frequently fell off, but he would get 
up and go at it again. Presently he reached the house 
and all the family ran out to see what in the world he 
had. I heard him tell them it was a bicycle and how 
much it cost. Everyone tried to ride it, but fell off and 
finally gave up trying, but not so the Boy. He continued 
practicing on that wheel until he could ride it almost 
anywhere. 

During the winter when the parties and dances were 
held at my house and the bicycle was new, the Boy 
entertained the guests by riding round the big room. 
He became such an expert in cutting circles and didoes 
round the floor that no one tried to compete with him. 
Always someone would try to ride it and always that 
adventurous person would fall sprawling on the floor. 

A few years later the Boy came home from town one 
day with a really big bicycle. This one had iron spokes 
and soft tires. The seat was made of leather and had 
a spring under it, which made riding more comfortable. 
The front wheel was very large—so large that instead 
of being able to reach the ground, as on the smaller one, 
he could manage to just reach the pedals. With the seat 
built so high it put him up in the air quite a distance 
and it looked very dangerous, for there was nothing to 
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prevent the whole machine from tipping right over onto 
its nose. Anyone riding down hill was compelled to 
lean backward until it looked as if his back were broken, 
and if a stone or other obstruction were encountered, 
over went the machine and the rider. But it was a fine 
machine, nickel plated, and the Boy kept it beautifully 
polished. 

Farmers dreaded meeting the Boy when he rode on 
the highway, as their horses were quite unaccustomed 
to such sights as these two bicycles. I remember one 
day he was riding down the road a short distance from _ 
me, when a neighbor came along with a fine prancing 
team hitched to a new buggy. The moment the horses 
saw the Boy and his bicycle, they began to rear and 
plunge and then galloped down the road. As they gave 
an especially hard lunge, the buggy tongue broke and 
immediately dropped to the ground into which it ran, 
with the result that the buggy climbed right up over 
the tongue, tipped over, and rolled end for end until 
the horses broke loose and disappeared in the dust. The 
man was thrown high into the air and fell with a thud 
on the ground where he lay for several minutes. 

I was afraid he was killed, but soon he crawled to 
his feet and went off down the road hunting for his 
team. Meanwhile, the Boy ran as quickly as he could 
for the house, fairly trembling in his fright. I do not 
think he told his family about the accident, nor do I 
remember ever hearing of it again, so I judge that 
no great amount of harm was done. 

The Boy heard about flying machines—the one Darius 
Green used—and decided to make one of his own. He 
did not build much of a machine, but he tried it out 
just the same. I saw him climb up on a high post with 
the machine fastened to him. Waving his wings, he 
gave a big jump, and landed in a heap on the ground. 
This did not discourage him at all for the next I knew 
he had built a pair of stilts. The first pair was not 
very high, but he continued making larger and still 
larger ones until he had a pair that could be climbed 
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onto only from my roof. He stood about sixteen feet 
from the ground when on these stilts and he could walk 
all over the place on them. 


One day he went down the road in front of my 
yard, walking on these stilts. A man drove by, result- 
ing in another runaway. The Boy was so frightened 
himself that he let go one stilt and slid down the other 
nearly to the ground before it fell over. After that, he 
kept in the yard when he saw a team coming down the 
road. 

I could never tell what he would do next. One day 
he would build a threshing machine, another a boat, 
and still another something else. For awhile he had 
a yen to climb up on the high barn and, using a long 
stick, see how far he could swing himself before hitting 
the ground. He surely would have broken his neck 
but for the fact that around the barn had gathered a 
lot of soft manure to a depth of two or three feet, 
and he could land in this without being hurt. 


Another time he read of men catching monkeys in 
the trees, and he decided to learn to swing through the 
trees like the monkeys did in the stories he had read. 
He would climb up a small tree—one about five or six 
inches in diameter—until it tipped over against an- 
other one, when he would let go his tree and grab the 
next tree as he fell. I was always afraid when he did 
this stunt, for he could have been severely injured 
had he fallen. But somehow he always caught an- 
other limb, and not once did he fall to the ground. 

One day when the Boy was about fourteen, he came 
home greatly excited, and I heard him tell his mother 
that he had a printing press and that he was going to 
write a book and print it. You may believe that I 
watched this with great interest, but it did not prove 
to be much of a printing press. His press consisted of 
all the letters of the alphabet in small type and in cap- 
itals, and a bottle of ink. 

He made a flat table about a foot square and drew 
twenty-six small squares on it. He marked the letter 
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A on one and then the rest of the letters on other 
squares until he’ had all twenty-six marked. Then he 
put the letters in type on the squares and was ready 
to begin his printing. He made a little square of wood 
upon which he fastened a thick cloth, poured some ink 
on that, and spread it around. Then dipping these 
squares in the ink and pressing them onto some paper, 
he formed words. It was a tedious task, but he en- 
joyed it. Hour after hour he picked up letter after 
letter, printing pages of his story. He had a period 
and a comma and he used these so frequently that his 
printed page looked as though someone had shot bird 
shot into it. This printing idea lasted for some time, 
but was eventually superceded by another. 

He conceived the idea of binding books, and as he 
had saved the copies of a weekly story paper for years, 
he proceeded to bind them into a book. He made a 
press to hold the sheets together and then with infinite 
pains sewed the sheets into a book. I cannot say that 
it looked very much like a book, but he was very 
proud of it and he certainly enjoyed working at the 
job. 

One time when about fifteen years of age, he read 
about Robinson Crusoe. He became greatly excited 
and I knew that something new was about to be tried. 
He went to the big woodpile, rolled logs around, meas- 
ured them, and looked them over. Finally he found 
a log that suited him and he rolled it out from the 
others and then began cutting a trough down through 
the middle, almost the entire length of the log. He 
kept at this day after day, until I finally knew what 
he was doing—he was building a canoe like Crusoe 
had. 

He rounded off the ends and worked and worked 
hollowing out the inside until the log did begin to 
look like a real canoe. One day an accident happened 
that stopped all work on the canoe for some time. In 
fact, I think he never did finish the thing at all. He 
was working away with a big ax, digging out the inside 
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of the log. His older brother came along and wanted 
the Boy to go with him and do something else. When 
the Boy refused to go, the brother began rolling the 
log back and forth. To stop the rocking the Boy held 
the side of the long and continued his cutting. In a 
moment the log was rolled just as the ax came down. 
The Boy’s hand was almost cut off. I heard a scream 
and saw blood fairly spurting from the wound and saw 
both boys running toward me, loudly calling for help. 


As always, the Woman was nearby and shortly she 
had the hand wrapped so that there was no further 
loss of blood. No particular harm came from the cut, 
but it did keep the Boy from finishing the canoe, for 
by the time he was able to work again, he had for- 
gotten about it, or the log had been burned. 


This incident reminds me of another in which the 
same two boys took part. The Boy was less than two 
years old when it happened. He was playing out in 
the back yard when in some manner not understood 
for several years, his big toe was neatly severed by a 
sharp ax, all save a little skin at the under part. He 
screamed lustily and started running for his mother; 
his cut toe bent back under his foot so that he stumbled 
over it and fell as he tried to run. The Woman drew 
a pail of cold water and put the toe, foot and all into 
it, and when the toe was thoroughly cleansed and had 
stopped bleeding, she put salve on it, placed the toe 
back in place, and wrapped it in cloth. No doctor was 
called and what I have related was all that was done, 
but she had cleansed the cut so thoroughly that it 
healed quickly, and in a few weeks the foot was as 
good as ever, save a peculiar looking toe, resembling 
the head of a turtle peeking out from it shell. 


The things I am telling you may seem trivial to 
you, but to me they were most important. They 
happened right before my eyes, giving me food for 
thought in the quiet hours of the night with only the 
stars above me and darkness around me. Whatever 
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befell them—happiness or sorrow—hbefell me, too. I 
was a part of them. Their lot was my lot. 


GRASSHOPPERS AND More GRASSHOPPERS 

One day during the middle of the summer the sky, 
which a few minutes before had been blue and clear, 
was covered suddenly with what I at first thought 
were clouds, but presently I knew it was something lI 
had never before seen. A slight wind was blowing 
and from above me came a peculiar sound that was 
quite unlike the wind, a sound different from any- 
thing I had ever heard before. While wondering what 
caused the heavens to darken and the strange roar, I 
noticed that several members of the family were look- 
ing upward. As they talked, I listened, and I heard 
them say it was grasshoppers, and that if the wind 
went down they would light. I never had heard of 
grasshoppers and did not know what the family meant, 
but I was soon to learn, for the wind did go down 
with the sun and there was perfect calm for hours. 

Almost instantly after the wind ceased, peculiar ob- 
jects began falling upon the ground all around me. 
Many such objects also fell upon my shingles and 
rolled off, so that in the growing darkness I could not 
tell what they were. I could see that they were alive 
for they moved and crawled about, although they 
seemed to have wings with which they could fly. The 
noise which had been far above me now was all 
about me. It did not sound like the machinery I had 
heard on the farm, but rather more like crunching or 
grinding of teeth together. All through the night I 
heard this peculiar noise without one moment’s stop- 
ping. This noise was not in the air any more, but 
upon the ground and from the trees. With some anxiety 
and much curiosity, I waited for morning, and as the 
sun approached the horizon and its bright rays came 
leaping over the hills east of me, I saw what had hap- 
pened. 

The sinking sun had set upon a land of green and 
gold. My beautiful oaks were lovely and green, with 
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birds singing happily among the branches; the corn, 
fully grown, stood high in stately rows; the grass under 
the trees and out over the broad prairie was ready for 
cutting; the grain ready for harvest; a countryside as 
beautiful as could be found in any place in all the 
world. The rising sun disclosed utter desolation—for 
every green thing upon the trees, in the fields, and 
upon the prairies was gone—the completeness of it 
was awful. 

When a great fire sweeps over the broad prairie, it 
leaves blackness in its path, but this was a new kind 
of blackness, a greasy blackness, a sticky blackness, 
that made one shiver to see and almost sick at one’s 
stomach to touch. And this awful blackness was not 
alone, in it and seemingly a part of it was an infinite 
number of squirming, crawling, crunching creatures— 
creatures with wings which they did not use; mouths 
that bit at every object and were insatiable; mouths 
that drooled slime and a black liquid that stuck to 
everything and made the whole mess most nauseating. 
Never before nor since have I seen anything to equal 
this destruction. 

I looked upon the ground and saw no grass. I looked 
into my trees and saw no leaves. I looked into the 
cornfield and saw no corn. I looked out upon the broad 
prairie beyond and saw no waving grass. Instead, as 
far as I was able to see, there was the same black, 
squirming, crawling, sticky mass of little creatures which 
I now knew to be grasshoppers. They were every- 
where. They crawled up my sides and sat upon my 
window sills. They climbed to my roof and sat upon 
my shingles. They tried to eat my very roof. They 
hopped here and there, seeking anything that could be 
devoured. 

Someone had once thrown a homemade ball upon 
the roof where it had fallen behind a projection and 
had stuck. Its cover was made from a piece of calf 
hide, its contents wound twine. With my own eyes I 
saw those creepy, crunching creatures attack this ball 
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as if it were the finest food in the world, and sooner 
than it has taken me to tell of this, the outside had 
been eaten and they were trying to eat the twine. It 
was amazing, almost unbelievable. 


As far as I could see, there was nothing but black- 
ness. My sweet birds that every morning in summer 
had awakened the family with their songs were gone. 
I never knew where they went, but I did not see 
them again until the next spring. They seemed to 
sense at once that they could not live among those 
terrible creatures. At dawn the chickens came from 
their roosts. They seemed to stop to look things over 
as they left the protection of their coops. They saw 
those wrigging, crawling things and fell upon them 
for breakfast. All day long I saw them eating, snatch- 
ing at the crawling mass. They alone of all living 
things seemed to delight in the abundance of food brought 
to their very doors Gorged to the full, they at last re- 
tired from the conflict, and stood around as I had 
never before seen them do. Their wings drooped, their 
heads hung low, they seemed overcome with unhappi- 
ness. But the next morning, out they came to resume 
the battle. For several days this continued and then 
the chickens refused to touch a grasshopper, but waited 
for their regular food. 

I have said nothing of the Man and the Woman. 
They, too, saw the grasshoppers light, saw them de- 
vour every green thing. I shall never forget the look 
upon their weatherworn faces as they gazed upon the 
ruin all about them. They saw their crops wiped 
away in a few hours time; saw the feed for their stock 
gone with no chance of replacement; their happiness 
turned to want and despair. There was no way to 
turn; no relief within their reach; no one to encour- 
age and cheer, for the country for miles around had 
been swept clean. But the Man’s bins were still filled 
with the previous year’s crop. He would not perish 
from lack of food. His barns were filled with hay 
gathered early and yet scarcely dried. He could weather 
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the storm, it would require close figuring and a tighten- 
ing of the belt. 


A few days later the wind rose and with it went 
the vast host of millions upon millions that had invaded 
and destroyed. Soon only a few stragglers remained. 
During the height of the invasion, one of the larger 
boys built a machine to catch the grasshoppers, be- 
living they could be destroyed that way. The ma- 
chine was about four feet wide and held about five 
bushels. The experiment was tried on one of the 
streets in the nearby town. In one short block, the 
machine was filled with the creatures. He trod this 
same block several times, and each time the machine 
was full. He reasoned that if the grasshoppers were 
so thick as to be gathered in such large quantities on 
a bare street in a village, it was useless to try to ex- 
terminate them by any such means out on the prairie. 

When the little creatures rose and winged them- 
selves away, everyone thought they were well rid of 
them, but they were bitterly mistaken, for eggs in 
innumerable millions had been laid in the ground and 
these were to hatch with the coming spring. So for 
the following year and for the third year the country 
was alive with these crawling, crunching pests, and for 
three successive years no crops were saved. Cattle 
died by the thousands from blackleg and starvation; 
horses perished from the same causes; settler after 
settler was starved out and returned to the state from 
which he had come, or went onward to the western 
coast. 

Sod houses and sometimes frame houses were left 
standing here and there over the prairies, their owners 
gone to start anew another home elsewhere. A few 
remained and one of those who refused to be discour- 
aged was the family who lived within my walls. They 
met hardships in plenty. The mills had closed be- 
cause there was no grain to grind. In all that country 
the Man alone had wheat but no mill to grind it 
into flour. The oldtime method of grinding between 
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stones was sometimes used. The family had a small 
coffee grinder and for awhile the children took great 
pleasure in grinding the flour that way, but as usually 
is the way, the sport later became a task when the 
novelty of it wore off and the grinding was then con- 
sidered a part of the day’s regular work. 


The Man and the Woman managed to live through 
these three terrible years and on the fourth year 
were rewarded with a pientiful crop of wheat and 
corn and green grass and living cattle. Thus the plague 
of grasshoppers was ended. 

In the spring of the summer when the grasshoppers 
first came to invade our rich lands, the Man had 
brought a new Case threshing machine, already refer- 
red to. When the plague came, they could not pay 
for it and gave a mortage upon the land. The second 
and third year they could not pay and when finally 
the grasshoppers did leave, the mortgage took the 
farm, leaving the Man only the home place where I 
stood. Even then he found it necessary to mortgage 
that farm, but with the return of good crops and with 
unbelievably hard work, he managed to keep the old 
homestead, but he emerged with debt and taxes that 
made living most difficult, and coupled with the ab- 
sence of anything but the most primitive of comforts, 
the years ahead seemed anything but welcome. 

When the Man came to this land, the country was 
a wilderness, barely abandoned by the red man; he 
conquered this wilderness, but from the sky came 
an enemy no man could overcome. For three long 
terrible years the plague of grasshoppers continued 
and when they left, naught but ruin surrounded him 
on every side. He never recovered, but from the 
first fought the good fight, often discouraged but never 
willing to admit defeat. 

Of such men was our nation made; upon their shoul- 
ders the future rested. To them, men of today owe 
much. Cold and snow and storm they could conquer; 
the plague from the sky they could not conquer, no 
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more than when along the Nile, the heavens spewed 
venom upon the fertile fields of the Great Kings. 
THE DESPERADO 

One day when the Boy was about eleven years old, 
I noticed him reading a large book. He was always 
reading, but in this instance he could scarcely take 
his eyes from the book long enough to eat, and I 
have always felt that when a boy was reluctant to 
stop to eat, he was greatly interested in something. I 
peeped over his shoulder and saw the title of the 
book. It was the “Life and Adventures of Frank and 
Jesse James and the Younger Brothers,” or something 
like that. There was a picture showing two men rid- 
ing horses around a pole and shooting at marks on 
the pole. I wondered how they managed to hit the 
pole and still miss each other, but it seemed to work 
all right. I do not remember any other pictures in 
the book, but I do remember this one for a little 
later I saw the Boy with a small revolver run- 
ning around a small pole placed back of the barn and 
shooting at the pole. I did not know he had a re- 
volver and do not know where he got it. 

One day I was surprised to see that he had an- 
other revolver, a very large one. I heard him say that 
the little one was a daisy and that he would use 
the big one to shoot bear. I was so interested in what 
he was doing and saying that I remember very clearly 
what happened. He loaded the small revolver by 
putting five little round things into holes, which 
I later learned were cylinders, and the large one by 
putting gun powder into the six short barrels of the 
cylinder and then pushing in a round ball of what 
looked like lead. He forced the round ball into the 
cylinder and then he put a cap on the small end of 
each of the six barrels where he had put the powder 
and the balls. Then he put both revolvers in his 
pants pockets and started off into the woods. 

He seemed to be hunting Indians, for he was sneak- 
ing along among the trees and hiding in the bushes. 
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Sometimes he got down on his knees and crawled 
almost on his stomach, and then when he saw an In- 
dian, he would whisk out both guns and raise them 
both at once at an enemy that was plain to him but 
not to me. The guns would bang, bang, and away 
he ran to the fallen enemy, pulling out a big knife I 
had not known him to have, and off would go the 
enemy’s scalp. He was so earnest about it and 
scalped the fallen victim so realistically that I had to 
look twice to be sure that he was only acting. 

The Boy would hunt for wolves and bears, and 
sometimes squirrels. He always kept the guns in his 
pockets and when he imagined he saw a wolf or bear, 
out would come the guns, both at once, and off they 
would go. The smaller gun made a little quick sound, 
the larger one quite a roar. 

One day he set up a mark in the back yard. It 
had circies and a round dot in the center. He would 
stand a hundred feet or so from the mark and shoot 
rapidly, using both guns at the same time. Some- 
times he would miss the mark altogether, but usually 
struck somewhere in the circle. Occasionally he would 
hit the dot in the center, and when he did this, he 
would go up close and examine the bullet holes. He 
was greatly pleased when a bullet hit the Bull’s Eye, 
as he called it, and I myself thought that he was 
becoming a pretty good shot. 

In the fall when he started to school, I was amused 
to see that he took his guns with him. I couldn’t 
imagine why he was doing that, but at recess time 
I saw him take some of the boys with him into the 
wood back of the schoolhouse and show them how he 
could hit the mark almost every time. One little boy 
ran back and told the teacher about the revolvers. 
When school closed that night, the teacher asked the 
Boy to stay, and when all the other children had gone, 
the teacher said he understood that the Boy had a 
gun. The Boy proudly pulled out not only one gun 
but two, much to the surprise of the teacher. He was 
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an old man, quite a little over eighty years of age, 
and perhaps he sympathized with the little boy, for 
he finally asked him to leave the large revolver at 
home, and to be very careful about using the little one 
around the school. 

When this revolver craze wore itself out, as it did 
after awhile, the Boy became interested in archery. 
He made a big bow from a fine limb cut from a hick- 
ory tree and bent it in shape as directed in a story 
paper the Boy took and read earnestly every week. 
The stick was thoroughly wet and while soaked, it was 
bent to the desired shape and left in that shape until 
it was dry. Then a heavy string was put from one 
end to the other and drawn very tightly. The bow 
was then ready for use. While the bow was drying, 
the Boy made a great many arrows, again follow- 
ing the instructions given in his paper. He added 
something not given, however, that certainly made 
those arrows very effective. He found some nails, 
cut off the heads, sharpened the small end, and then 
drove the large end into the arrow, leaving the sharpened 
end to penetrate whatever it might hit. 

Soon after he had completed the bow and arrow, 
he was practicing in the yard, and he happened to 
see a young calf tied to a hayrack some distance away, 
and without stopping to think, he bent his bow and 
let fly the arrow at the unoffending little calf. Un- 
fortunately, his aim was perfect and the arrow hit 
the calf between the shoulders. The sharp nail, which 
stuck out about two inches, was buried in the calf’s 
flesh. It had been sleepily nipping at some fresh 
grass, but came quickly to life and with a terrified 
bawl started running without waiting to see what had 
happened to it. The calf ran with such vigor that 
when it reached the end of the rope, it broke and 
away went the little animal, free, jumping up and 
down and sideways and bawling at the top of its little 


voice. 
The Boy stood for a minute in amazed silence, then 
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struck out after the calf—whether to save the arrow 
before it was broken off by the wild caperings of the 
calf or to pull it out before someone discovered it, I 
do not know, but to get the arrow became for a moment 
the sole object of the Boy. The calf seemed to attrib- 
ute its plight to the Boy, for it would not let him 
come near but ducked and dodged him with much suc- 
cess. At last the Boy was able to grasp the arrow 
and pull it out. Immediately the calf relaxed its 
vocal efforts, but kept warily away from the Boy, who 
went back to where he had dropped his bow and re- 
sumed his practice. I never saw him aim at a living 
thing after that unless it was at some wild game or 
animals. I have seen him throw a tin can high in the 
air and shoot at it with his arrow. After much prac- 
tice he could hit the can almost every time. 


Presently he outgrew these weapons and longed for 
a real gun, such as men use in hunting. In some man- 
ner he became the happy possessor of a gun called 
a Zulu Musket. It shot a full sized shell, which was 
inserted into the breech of the gun by lifting a slide 
that hung on hinges. This left an open space leading 
into the barrel and the shell was pushed into the 
barrel through this opening, then the slide was pushed 
back and the gun was ready for use. 

Before he secured this gun, he often took his father’s 
gun. It was a muzzle loader, so called because the 
powder was first put into the gun at the muzzle and 
then paper was rammed down on top of the powder 
by the use of a ramrod. Then small round shot was 
poured down the barrel and another paper wad placed 
in the gun and rammed down. A cap was placed on 
the nipple and the gun was ready for shooting. 

Anyone going out with this gun carried two horns. 
In one was powder and in the other was shot. These 
were strapped over the shoulders, one on each side. 
The caps were carried in a tin box, usually kept in 
the hunter’s pocket. Only one shot could be fired 
without reloading, and it took quite a long time to 
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reload, perhaps five minutes. It was certain, therefore, 
that any game shot at once would be far away before 
a second shot could be fired. Hence it was highly 
necessary that the first shot be sure. 


Many times I have watched the Boy take this single 
barrel gun into the field immediately east of me. I 
could see the wild game in the ponds or meadow, and 
it was interesting to notice his approach. He would 
lie flat on his stomach while still some distance away, 
and wiggle along on the ground a few inches at a 
time. Occasionally he would raise his head above the 
weeds and grass to see if the ducks or geese were still 
there, then he would go on, his care becoming greater 
as he neared his quarry. Sometimes the geese be- 
came suspicious, then they would raise their heads 
and peer around, one would flap his wings as though 
about to fly. Then they seemed to feel that all was 
right and would go on with their feeding. 


Although the Boy had crawled near enough to shoot 
‘safely, he wanted to get even closer. Then with 
trigger ready to shoot and his body in position to 
jump to his feet quickly, he would be up and away 
toward the geese as fast as his legs could take him. 
Instantly the birds made an awful squawk, and head- 
ing away from the Boy, tried to fly. No bird as 
heavy as a goose can rise from the ground or water 
instantly. If on the ground, it must run a few feet 
before rising, and if on the water, it must taxi. This 
the Boy seemed to know for when the geese finally 
left the water, the Boy was only a few rods away. 
When they were about six feet above, he fired at the 
flock. He never stopped to pick out any special bird. 
Birds cluster together when starting to fly and it was 
at this juncture that the Boy let the gun go. He 
always got one bird and sometimes several. I have 
seen him kill as many as thirty blackbirds with one 
single shot, fired just as the birds rose and bunched 
for real flight. 

One time when the Boy raised his gun to shoot and 
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pulled the trigger, it did not explode and he dis- 
covered that he had lost the cap while crawling, so 
there was nothing to do but watch the big birds soar 
away. 

With the Zulu Musket there was no such trouble 
and often the gun could be reloaded quickly and a 
second shot fired before the game was too far away. 
In later years the Boy owned many kinds of guns, 
but I am sure that no gun so thrilled him as the 
little twenty-two and the big Colt Six shooter of his 
youth. 

SALOONS 

I have observed much in my long life and have 
had much time for serious thought, with the result 
that sometimes I almost admire myself for my unbiased 
philosophical conclusions. Human nature has inter- 
ested me more than anything else. The thing that 
will allure one person may drive another away. Sit- 
ting on my firm foundation with almost nothing to 
do for half a century or more, I have had ample time 
and opportunity to notice things that moved men for 
or against the various questions confronting them. 
With some, hatred clouded all opinions. With others, 
love inspired all thought. And it always seemed a 
battle between the two forces, one winning today, 
the other tomorrow. 

Another thing that has amazed me is how greatly 
very trivial things have worked an influence all out 
of proportion to its importance. The weather, the sun- 
shine, the storm, the wind, the eaten food, the sleep- 
less hours—all these seem factors of consequence. 

These thoughts bring me to others and to make 
what I have in mind clear, I must relate things I saw 
in part and heard in part, and from what I now tell 
may be seen just how fully the little things of life 
have their great effect. 

One day the Boy rode to town with an older neigh- 
bor boy. It was a fine afternoon and the Boy was 
very happy to visit the city. He did not return 
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until the following day and I was greatly worried 
as were the family. But when he did return, he had 
an unusual story to relate, which in substance was 
this: 

When they reached town, the Boy was told to be 
ready to return at eight o’clock and to be at the 
wagon to meet the neighbor. At the appointed hour 
the Boy returned to the wagon and waited a long 
time. Finally he went to sleep. How long he slept 
he did not know, but it was dark when he awakened. 
He heard voices coming from the basement of the 
hotel; the streets were dark, but by the light in the 
room he was able to see two men on the steps 
leading up from the basement. They were struggling 
over a bottle. One of them lost his hold on the bottle 
and fell backward down the steps. The other came 
on up the steps and out to the wagon—it was the 
neighbor. Before untying the team, he drained the 
bottle and then tried to get into the wagon but was 
unable to make it. The Boy got out and helped him 
in and up on the driver’s seat. He gathered up the 
lines and started the team down the street toward 
home. 

He drove about a hundred feet, stopped the team, 
climbed off the wagon, told the Boy to hold the horses 
and disappeared into another lighted room that was 
on the street level. After waiting a very long time, 
the Boy decided to go into the place where his friend 
had gone to see what had detained him. The mo- 
ment he entered the place he saw what kind of place 
it was. The room was large, filled with men. They 
were smoking and drinking and talking and swearing. 
Some were so drunk they could not stand; others 
were standing at the bar drinking. On the floor and 
dead drunk was the neighbor the Boy was seeking. 

As soon as the Boy saw what he had gotten into, 
he started to go out, but some of the men had seen 
him come and thought they could have some fun with 
him, so one of the men seized him by the arm and 
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dragged him up to the bar. The Boy tried to get 
away, but the man held him and tried to force him 
to drink. Another man came up and shoved the first 
man away and, standing before the Boy and leaning 
upon him to keep on his own feet, then proceeded to 
give the Boy a mock temperance lecture which the 
Boy never forgot. This man told of the evils of 
drink; that it made drunkards and animals of men; 
that drink took their money and their souls; that if 
the Boy were ever to drink, he surely would be just 
like the crowd then in the saloon, and many other 
things of a like nature. 

The men in the room laughed and applauded the 
orator and enjoyed the farce, but to the Boy it all was 
true and he felt that every word was sincere and 
meant for his benefit. Finally the man let him go 
and told him never to enter a place like that again. 
The Boy left, promising faithfully, and I am sure that 
he has kept his promise through all these years. 

The scene in that saloon never passed from his 
memory and had an immense influence upon his later 
life. Nothing could induce him to drink any kind 
of liquor. In later years he had much to do with 
driving the saloon from that very community. 

Many years later a new type of saloon was set up. 
It was operated under what was known as the “mulct 
law.” For many years it continued in the very place 
where the first saloon was run. The Boy, now grown, 
watched that saloon, watched its effect upon those 
who became its patrons. He saw friends cut down in 
youth, health destroyed, property gone, homes sor- 
rowed, delirium tremens reaped as the man sowed, 
widows and orphans dependent upon charity, until 
finally he was determined that no longer should such 
a fester be permitted to exist. Through his efforts 
the saloon was driven from that county and many other 
counties, and he was partly instrumental in driving 
them from his state. 

Then the bootlegger, with evil in his wake, entered 
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the picture and finally a new form of saloon was per- 
mitted under the law. 

Sometimes I think the present method of meeting 
the liquor problem is best, again I doubt its wisdom. 
I do not know. Age and observation and experience 
seem unable to furnish ground for final conclusions. 
But I do know that vastly more liquor is being drunk 
today than ever before, and that being true, is it not 
certain that its evil effects are greater? 

I will not attempt to answer my own questions—I 
simply invite your attention to the facts and leave 
the judgment to you. But this much I can say, 
based upon ample observation: there is no temptation 
against which man struggles equal in its urge and in 
its terrible effects as the wine when it is so red, the 
fumes of whisky, the breath of gin, the foam of the 
brew that is malt. 

HunNTING 

In the days of my youth, wild game was most 
abundant. The many lakes and sloughs, before the de- 
sire to drain everything and make farms of sloughs 
and lake beds seized the people, afforded shelter and 
food, with the result that in the spring and fall the 
air was filled with ducks, brandt, and geese, as well 
as prairie chicken and grouse. Hunters came from 
long distances to enjoy the wonderful hunting, and 
poor indeed was the hunter who could not bag about 
all the game he wanted. 

Most of those who came knew but little about hunt- 
ing and they always felt it was necessary to hire a 
guide, although I could not see any good reason for 
a guide in view of the vast number of birds in plain 
sight from my windows. But guides they had, and 
often, even before earliest dawn, I would hear the 
creek of wagons or buggies and the voices of hunters 
and guides as they went down the road. 

One of the best guides of all was a chap named 
Dude. Just why he was called that I never knew. 
He was reared on a farm south of us, and I had seen 
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him from the time he was a little boy. He started 
hunting before he could lift a gun and kept at it 
until he became the greatest hunter of them all. In 
fact, he once was the champion shot of the world. 
He was a great talker and talked to be heard, with 
the result that I knew when he and his hunters were 
going out our way long before they reached our farm. 
On still mornings, voices carried a long way, especially 
Dude’s, and he did most of the talking. However, 
when he came near the wild game, he shut up like 
a clam, and no more did his voice ring out over the 
hills. 


In those early days no one had very good guns. 
The very best were double barrelled breech loaders. 
A swift operator could shoot both barrels and load 
again before the game was far enough away to be out 
of range. I learned to know Dude’s gun. I could 
hear “bang bang,” just like that—no interval at all 
seemingly between those two shots—and then in what 
seemed only a second, another double shot and I 
knew that Dude had reloaded and taken his second 
toll. 


The hunters who accompanied him were not so 
good and often missed easy shots, but they always 
showed up at night with plenty of game in their bags. 
I wondered for awhile how they shot so much game, 
but one day when they were ready to go home, I saw 
Dude split his bag with them. Then I knew why he 
was so popular as a guide—his hunters never failed 
to come back with ample proof as evidence of their 
ability as game killers. 

I remember with amusement an incident that occur- 
red one afternoon in the hunting season. A party of 
four men, all togged out in fine hunting raiment, re 
turned from their day’s hunting with each having one 
prairie chicken. They drove up to our door and stop- 
ped. When the Woman answered the man’s rap, he 
told her that the four of them had been out all day 
without food, and asked her if she would cook the 
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four prairie chickens. The pioneer spirit still pre- 
vailed and the Woman said she would. So, while 
the men made _ themselves comfortable, the Woman 
cleaned and dressed and cooked the chickens. In a 
very short time the table was set, the four birds 
placed thereon, a dish of steaming cream gravy, 
mashed potatoes, freshly baked bread, and other things 
that housewives in those days “preserved.” 

The four hungry men sat down before the four fat 
prairie chickens and began operations. Each took a 
plateful of chicken, potatoes, gravy and bread, and 
for the time being, conversations ceased. When they 
rose from the table, not even a crumb remained. 

One of the men asked the Woman, who had hovered 
around the table while they ate urging them to have 
more of this and that, what they owed her. She re- 
sponded in the language of those far away days that 
she would not think of taking anything for so little 
a thing. She insisted that it was worth all her trouble 
to see them eat so heartily, and they insisted upon 
paying her. Finally one of the men threw a silver 
dollar upon the table and refused to take it back. 
That is the only time as long as the Woman lived 
here that any person ever paid one single cent for 
anything within my walls. 

As I think of those potatoes, the bread and butter 
and preserves, and gravy and other good things, I 
really feel that those men did receive a full dollar’s 
worth that day. 

Fispinc Wuen Fish WERE Fisu 


One of the real sports during the days of my youth 
was fishing. Fish were very plentiful, in both lake and 
stream. 

There were two small streams nearby, running into 
the same lake. In the spring the water was about three 
feet deep, and sometimes much deeper if there had been 
heavy rains. In the spring of the year certain fish would 
run up these streams for the purpose of spawning. First 
came the pickerel, next the pike, and last the buffalo. 
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The pickerel were long, fierce looking things, very active 
and quick as a flash. The pike were considered better 
eating fish. Their movements were slow and heavy. The 
buffalo were slow and clumsy, but could get up con- 
siderable speed when frightened. 

When these fish went up stream to spawn, they moved 
slowly and spent some time in finding the right spot in 
which to lay their eggs. The most desirable spot was 
clean sand, and here their slimy looking eggs would be 
dropped. Almost immediately the male fish came along, 
covering the eggs to fertilize them. 

These fish were never satisfied to go part way up 
stream—they must always go to the head—just as far 
as the water was deep enough for them to swim. Boys 
and men in all the country around waited for the spawn- 
ing season. Then when the fish were on the run, as it 
was called, the men went along the bank with a spear 
in hand and whenever a fish was seen, the spear was 
thrown. If a fish were struck or speared, it was pulled 
over to shore by means of a line attached to the spear. 
This form of fishing was considered great fun; in winter 
when the men had little to do, so many fish were caught 
and not eaten, that a law was passed to stop the spearing. 

This law was most unpopular, as the farmers and the 
boys enjoyed the sport and wanted to keep it up, with 
the result that it became almost impossible to convict 
anyone charged with violating the law against spearing. 
However, people soon realized that such methods would 
destroy the fish, and not only their sport but their main 
food for a good share of the winter season would be de- 
stroyed. I saw grown men spear more fish than they 
were able to carry home just for the fun of doing it. 

The most interesting way of spearing was to go at 
night; the men and boys would wind rags tightly to- 
gether on the end of an iron muskrat spear, then soak 
them in a can of kerosene, light the torch and hold it 
out over the water. The light seemed to charm the fish 
and they lay perfectly quiet. If they noticed any move- 
ment or heard any noise, they were off like a flash. 
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The smallest person in the party had the job of carrying 
the torch, and as the Boy was the youngest, that was 
his job for years. I know that often he wanted to do 
some of the spearing himself, but always the larger boys 
came first. 

When spring came, the thawing water cut holes in the 
ice in these streams, making a channel in the middle 
where the water ran swiftly, at the same time cutting 
underneath the ice on each side. Three of the boys were 
crossing a small stream to spear fish in the larger stream. 
At the place where they usually crossed, a channel about 
six feet wide had been washed out in the middle of the 
stream. The boys then decided that the only way to 
get across was to make a run for it. The larger boy ran 
as hard as he could and then jumped, landing well on 
the ice at the far side, but, alas, the water, running under- 
neath, had thinned the ice for some distance from the 
edge, and when the boy landed upon this thin ice, he 
broke through with a great splash into the cold, swiftly 
flowing water, down entirely out of sight. 

The two boys, safe on shore, fairly rolled with laughter. 
The second boy decided not to run and land so hard, 
but to jump softly, which he did, but the weight of his 
body was too much for the thin ice and in he went out 
of sight. Then it was time for the small boy safely on 
shore and the wet boy on the opposite shore to laugh 
loudly. With two wet boys now on the farther side, 
they waited for the Boy to fall in, but for once his being 
a small boy was to his advantage—the ice held on both 
sides and he crossed in safety. 

People were able to stand hardships better, apparently, 
in those days than now, for the two boys, wet to the 
skin, kept on their way to the farther stream, speared 
their fish, and returned without taking cold or getting 
Sick. 

Another way of spearing fish that was decidedly inter- 
esting, to hear men talk about it, was to build a small 
frame house without a floor except in one corner, haul 
it out on the ice, place it over a hole that had been cut 
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through to the water, and then wait for the fish to come 
up to the opening. Usually a fire was built in the corner 
of the little house. While sitting there waiting for the 
fish to come up to the opening, the boys and men often 
made what was called a decoy—a wooden fish about six 
inches long, loaded with lead, and with fins and a tail. 
This decoy was thrown down into the opening. The 
weight of the lead and the angle of the fins made the 
decoy go around and around in circles. The fish could 
see this from a distance; it looked like a real minnow, 
a luscious one. But the fish seemed suspicious of some- 
thing although the frame house was darkened and nothing 
could be seen save the decoy. 

The handle holding the decoy was held in one hand 
while in the other was held the spear, ready to be hurled 
at the fish the moment it came far enough into the open- 
ing. You can imagine the excitement of the boy who 
holds the spear. First, a big fish pokes his head into 
sight for an instant; then backs out. Next, his head 
appears from the opposite side of the opening; then else- 
where. Then he comes in; and then he goes away. 
Again he comes in and suddenly makes a swift dash at 
the decoy. It is then or never, and away goes the spear. 
Perchance it lands, perhaps it misses, but land or miss, 
the excitement and fun is intense. 


From what I have heard both men and boys say, spear- 
ing fish in the manner described is just about the most 
fun ever. Sometimes an immense fish would be caught. 
I remember a young chap landed a sturgeon weighing 
almost two hundred pounds. 

Fish were easy to catch with only hook and line. One 
day the Boy went to the lake with only a fishhook and 
some line. With his jackknife he cut a small pole from 
the timber. He tied the end of the line to the pole and 
on the other end of the line he fastened the hook. For 
bait he picked a large basswood leaf, rolling it into a 
wad about as large as a marble. This he fastened to the 
hook and then threw the line far out into the water. 
Evidently the fish thought that green object was a green 
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frog and sprang for it with the result that in a few 
minutes the Boy had caught as many fish, weighing from 
five to ten pounds, as he could carry home. 

One of the evils of springtime spawning was the de- 
sire of every fish to go up stream as long as there was 
water to swim in. Then when the water receded, thou- 
sands of fish were left stranded in the shallow pools and 
later died. 

With the coming of more people and the passing of 
intelligent laws, waste of fish was prevented, but not 
in time to save the millions that swam the waters of 
the stream and lake in the days when my shingles were 
still white and clean. 

Bats AnD BEES 


I suppose that all old frame houses and sometimes even 
new ones are troubled with rats and mice, but I had the 
added experience of harboring bats and bees. 

When I was built, the carpenters chanced to leave 
some holes leading into the spaces between the ceiling 
and the roof of my east porch. These holes were small 
and hard to find, but they were there. One night some- 
thing crawled through one of these holes and stayed 
there. I could not see what it was. Occasionally it would 
make a noise that frightened me, so harsh and queer it 
was. Whatever it was, it slept all of the next day and 
as soon as it was dark, it crawled away. I could not 
even guess what it was, but I could tell that it flew. 

Before daylight it returned, bringing a similar creature 
with it, and after that both stayed in that open space. 
Presently a large family of the same kind of creatures 
was born or hatched within my walls. They never ap- 
peared in the daytime, but always at night, and try as 
I would, I could not tell what they were. 

In the daytime they lay curled up, sleeping and nothing 
seemed to awaken them. I could see, however, that they 
had very sharp beaks or noses or mouths and small sharp 
teeth which they would snap together with a noise that 
made one think they could and would bite fearfully if 
one tried to touch them. These creatures quarreled quite 
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a little and when they did, they made the queerest noises 
Iever heard. One day for some reason one of them crawl- 
ed out. I saw it plainly for the first time. It was a 
scary-looking creature. It had a sharp beak, little eyes, 
and very broad wings. It seemed unable to find its way 
back and flew here and there, up and down against the 
wall, giving out screams and cries that would frighten 
anyone. Some of the family heard and saw it, and I 
then learned that they were bats. 

The family tried to kill it, but it moved around so swift- 
ly that it was impossible to hit it, although the whole 
family was striking at it with brooms and sticks and other 
weapons. The bat flew right at them, screaming in the 
most blood-thirsty manner possible, and as it flew toward 
anyone, that person joined the bat in screaming and then 
would dodge and run. 

I had only to look on and found myself laughing most 
heartily in spite of my dislike of the little furry animals, 
and I did so hope they could be exterminated. The Man 
hunted for and stopped up all the holes he could find 
until all openings had been closed. I saw the imprisoned 
bats die for want of food and water, and never again were 
we bothered with the nasty little creatures. 


A great many years passed without any more such 
visitors, but one warm sunny day I saw hundreds of 
very strange things flying through the air. They did not 
fly separately, but in a big bunch. I could not see how 
they could fly that way or why they did, but presently 
I saw they were following one of their number and each 
one was trying to get as close to that one as possible. 
They flew under my porch roof into one corner where 
they hung in a big cluster. Someone in the house heard 
them and came out and I then learned they were bees 
and were looking for a place to store their honey. Later 
on I saw many swarms but never one as large as that one. 

Presently one of the bees crawled through one of the 
holes which the Man had closed against the bats. This 
was the bee that all the others were determined to hang 
onto, so in swarmed all the other bees. I learned, too, 
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that this bee was called the Queen Bee and wherever 
she went, her faithful swarm followed. 

Almost instantly these busy little creatures set to work 
building places to store the honey. They were up and 
out among the flowers the moment it was light and kept 
right at it until after dark. Then home buzzed the tired 
bees and with the dawn began their search again for 
honey. 

The bees carried the gathered sweet juices in their 
mouths, would deposit them and fly back for more. It 
seemed that every bee had his work laid out for him; 
if a bee shirked or would not do his share of the work, 
he was thrown out, and oftentimes he was killed before 
being ejected. 

This swarm of bees came in the late spring. They 
worked faithfully all summer, storing up honey for their 
winter food. As they slept most of the winter, there 
was honey left over and as the warm spring days came, 
the honey melted and dripped to the floor below. The 
family noticed this and immediately decided to have 
some of it. A hole was cut in the ceiling of the porch 
and a portion of the honey was removed. Naturally the 
bees did not like this and were not slow in making their 
objections felt and understood. After one experience, 
whoever took the honey used heavy gloves and wore a 
heavy net over the face to protect them against the bees’ 
stings. 

For several years the bees stayed there and then one 
day the Queen Bee seemed tired of the place and away 
all of them went. I was sorry to see them go, for I found 
it most interesting to watch the little fellows at work, and 
I did miss their droning while laboring. Action, action, 
action; honey, honey, honey, seemed to be their motto. 
The bees worked and moved exactly as I had seen soldiers 
work and move. They were just like an army. I could 
not but think that if humans worked like those little 
bees, everything anyone wanted done would soon be 
finished and then everyone could have a good time doing 
nothing. 


The First Decision Rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Iowa 


An Article by Henry K. Peterson 
Justice Supreme Court of Iowa 


It is of interest, not only to lawyers, but also to 
all citizens of Iowa who are interested in historical 
events, to read a brief article concerning the first case 
appealed to the supreme court of Iowa. 


The case is entitled “In the Matter of Ralph (A 
Colored Man), on Habeas Corpus,” and appears in Iowa 
Reports, Morris, Vol. I, page 1. 

It is apparent from the title that same pertains to 
a slave. The question of slavery having been settled 
by the Civil war, the decision is not of value as a 
legal precedent, but only as a matter of historical 
interest. 

The case was submitted and decided in July term 
1839, when Iowa was still a territory. Iowa had been 
separated from Wisconsin territory and became a dis- 
tinct territory under Act of Congress enacted June 12, 
1838. The Territorial Act provided for a supreme 
court of three justices to be appointed by the presi- 
dent. The first chief justice was Charles Mason and 
the two associate justices were Joseph Williams and 
Thomas A. Wilson. The opinion in this case was 
written by Chief Justice Mason. 

In Missouri, Ralph was the slave of a man by the 
name of Montgomery. In 1834 Ralph entered into a 
written agreement with Montgomery under which he 
was to come to Dubuque, which was then in the ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin. Under this agreement he stipu- 
lated to pay Montgomery for his freedom the sum of 
$450.00; with interest from January 1, 1835. Ralph 
worked in the lead mines at Dubuque through the 
years, but failed to pay the money to Montgomery. In 
1839, Montgomery came to Dubuque and with the help 
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of a justice of the peace took possession of Ralph. 
Habeas corpus proceeding was immediately started in 
the district court, but since the supreme court judges 
were also the district judges in various sections of 
the territory, it was stipulated by all parties concerned 
that the case should be immediately certified to the 
supreme court for decision. 

The Ordinance of 1787 which established the laws 
for what was known as Northwest territory, and 
which pertained to Wisconsin territory to which Ralph 
first came, had two provisions prohibiting slavery in 
any part of the territory. The second article stated: 
“No man shall be deprived of his liberty, or property, 
but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land.” The sixth article provided: “There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted.” 


The territory of Iowa was a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Under the Missouri Compromise Act of 
1820, Missouri came into the union as a slave state, 
but the following provision became a part of the Act: 
“In all that territory ceded by France to the United 
States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies 
north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the state 
contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary 
servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited.” 

The principal contention of Montgomery was that 
Ralph was a fugitive from justice and that under Sec- 
tion 2, Article IV of the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to fugitive slaves, in effect at 
that time, he was entitled to the return of his 
property. He also claimed that while the general pro- 
vision concerning no slavery pertained to Iowa ter- 
ritory under the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820, yet 
it was necessary that specific legislation to implement 
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the Act be adopted by Congress as to each territorial 
division. 
With prophetic foresight, many years before the Civil 


war, Judge Mason said: “. . . it [the case] involves an 
important question, which may ere long, if unsettled, 
become an exciting one... .” The court held the Ordi- 


nance of 1787 was effective as to Wisconsin territory 
when Ralph came to Dubuque, and the Missouri Com- 
promise Act of 1820 was effective as to Iowa territory 
in which he found himself at the time of the action. 
He, therefore, held he was a free man and the writ 
of habeas corpus was sustained. As an expression of 
the reasoning of the court in connection with the mat- 
ter, we quote the following brief excerpts from the 
opinion: 

“From the facts agreed upon in this case, it seems 
that the claimant permitted his slave to come to this 
territory. The permission seems to have been absolute; 
but there was also an understanding that the latter 
was to pay the former a certain amount, as the price 
of his freedom. How the failure to comply with this 
understanding could render a removal, undertaken 
with the master’s consent, an escape, we are unable 
to comprehend. . . . It is a debt which he ought to pay, 
but for the non-payment of which no man in this ter- 
ritory can be reduced to slavery. ... The master who, 
subsequently to that Act permits his slave to become 
a resident here, cannot afterward exercise any acts of 
ownership over him within this territory. . . . Property, 
in the slave, cannot exist without the existence of 
slavery; the prohibition of the latter annihilates the 
former, and, this being destroyed, he becomes free. 

When, in seeking to accomplish his object, he 
[Montgomery] illegally restrains a human being of his 
liberty, it is proper that the laws, which should ex- 
tend equal protection to men of all colors and con- 
ditions, should exert their remedial interposition.” 

I direct the attention of the reader to the fact that 
this case occurred, and this opinion was written, twenty- 
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two years before the Civil war. Yet Judge Mason, 
with keen insight, and unusual prophetic vision, anti- 
cipated and pronounced some of the great principles 
which were only settled a quarter of a century later 
by a national and tragic war. 


THE Story oF Winturop, Iowa, 1857-1957. By Diane Gail 
Dey. Winthrop News Press. 118 pages. 

Fortunate is the community that has a resident 
who rates as a historian; and doubly blessed is one 
persistent and capable in research and with a know- 
ledge of what is essential in framing a narrative re- 
plete with factual data covering an entire century of 
local history. 

Advantageous also, was inspiration of the author 
drawn from the writing of a thesis originally in partial 
fulfillment of the Bachelor of Arts degree in the de- 
partment of Sociology of Cornell college, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 

An informative and illustrated volume, with adequate 
table of contests, detailing the record of Winthrop, 
Iowa, official and personal, well documented, cover- 
ing a century’s history of an enterprising town and 
its people, has been most capably produced and pub- 
lished by Miss Dey. 

In addition to the record of early settlement, estab- 
lishment of the settlement and organization of the 
town, fortunately there is included a complete listing 
of mayors, postmasters, pastors and priests of local 
churches, railroad station agents, school superintendents, 
with dates of terms of service, together with Civil war 
veterans buried there and those from the community 
serving in World wars I and II. - 

The growth of the local schools, the social groups, 
organizations and recreations all are similarly treated, 
with the usual centennial summary and review, all 
most intelligently presented. The volume is a valu- 
able addition to the history of Buchanan county and 
well worth a place in any library. 


lowa People and Events... 


Served Well His Adopted State 


A Virginian, Judge James M. Love, later of Keokuk, 
a most able attorney, became one of Iowa’s leading 
public men. As a law partner many years of Dan F. 
Miller, Sr., he was a widely known lawyer. He served 
in the Iowa state senate in the Fourth and Fifth Gen- 
eral Assemblies, in 1852 and 1854, thereafter be- 
coming judge of the Federal court in the Southern 
Iowa district, presiding over that court during its last 
sessions at Iowa City in occupancy of the old capitol 
building, and enjoyed a long tenure in that position. 


In later life Judge Love was chancellor of the law 
department of the State University of Iowa from 1875 
to 1887, and was revered for his ability and legal 
learning. Speaking of him personally, Hon. Peter A. 
Dey once paid him the compliment of saying: “Of his 
judicial career lasting more than 30 years, it is only 
necessary to say that, to the best of my knowledge, 
every attorney who practiced in his court had full 
confidence in his innate integrity and his ability to 
correctly expound the law. I never heard his name 
mentioned but with profound respect.” 


Judge Love was famous for his lectures on the law, 
and in March, 1886, a considerable audience greeted 
him in Irving hall at the university at Iowa City, and 
listened appreciatively to his lecture on the “progress 
of the Common Law,” of which the following is re- 
corded as a brief synopsis: 

The criminal code of England only a few years ago was 
a code of blood. Nearly all crimes were punished capitally. 


They proceeded on the ground that dead men commit no 
crimes. 


Constitutions are not made, they grow. This is also true 
of municipal law. The system of law is not a creation, it is 
a growth; it is a development, starting from a weak spring 
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it becomes a mighty stream. Our own Mississippi is a true 
emblem of the growth and expansion of law. 

The Magna Carta was a glorious instrument, but it was 
only free men who came under its protection, thus excluding, 
by its terms, one-half the people. Every law must have 
within itself the rules of universal justice. The common law 
contains many rules and principles just and beneficent, and 
many that are unjust and unreasonable. 

By the common law imprisonment for debt existed. The 
wife was held to be a legal nonenity. The landlord could 
without trial or judgment take almost anything from the 
tenant to satisfy his claim for rent. Forfeiture of estate was 
caused by a conviction of felony. The law of primo-geniture 
prevailed, thus giving the oldest son, the one most capable 
of taking care of himself, the entire estate, their motto being, 
“The greatest good to the least number.’’ The common law 
seal imposed absolute silence as to the consideration of the 
instrument, thus subverting the fundamental rules of all con- 
tracts. 

It is the nature of man to love his natural liberty. Man 
accepts and adopts the law not because it is agreeable, but 
as a necessary evil. Better government and higher taxes 
are the results of civilized life. Law brings harmony out 
of discord and stays the uplifted hand of violence. It is 
evident that law implies force both physical and moral. In 
civilized society, force is transferred from the individual to 
the community. People live without even thinking that law 
is all around them and forget the great moral influence it 
has. The common law of England was the child of the feudal 
system, and had its origin and growth during the dark days 
of the Middle Ages. It grew to maturity amid scenes of 
chaos. The great fault of the common law was its want of 
the spirit of equity or natural justice. Any law without the 
spirit of equity cannot stand the progress of civilization. 
Hence arose the system of equity in England. 


Indian Removal Contract Deposited 


From an unexpected source comes for filing in the 
Iowa Department of History & Archives the original 
contract between a representative of the United States 
government in the person of Brevet Major S. Woody 
and A. D. Stephen, whereby the latter agreed to re- 
move for three dollars and fifty cents a head certain 
Indians, male and female, from this state to “their 
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home west of the Missouri river,” there to be turned 
over to the U. S.'sub-agent. 


This valuable and interesting document has been 
delivered to the Iowa department by Mrs. Robert A. 
(Ethyl F.) Weldon of Easton, Pennsylvania, who states: 

Among my late husband’s papers, I found an original con- 
tract pertaining to the moving of the Indians from the state 
of Iowa ‘‘to their homes west of the Missouri river.’’ This 
document is dated June 1, 1850 and was between Major S. 
Woody, U.S. Army, and A. D. Stephen, the latter my hus- 
band’s grandfather. 


I feel this document should be turned over to the Jowa 
State Department of History and Archives, or to the Indian 
Affairs to be preserved. 

As the larger groups or tribes of Indians were re- 
moved from Iowa in the earlier forties, this later con- 
tract evidently covered smaller parties or groups that 
evaded compliance with the governmental orders when 
such action originally took place. The Sac and Fox 
Indians under Chief Keokuk who had camped for a 
long period just southeast of the Des Moines fort and 
settlement at one time numbered more than 20,000; 
but wars and privations covering years had reduced them 
so that only about 500 were escorted to Kansas in 1846. 
Some protesting stragglers remained in Iowa, as well 
as similar rebellious members of the Winnebago and 
Pottawattamie tribes, sturdily refusing to voluntarily 
leave Iowa. Doubtless these were the groups later 
covered by the Stephen contract, which reads as follows: 


CoNTRACT FOR REMOVAL OF INDIANS From Iowa 
Datep JuNE 1, 1850 


This contract entered into this lst day of June, 1850 at 
Camp near ‘‘Marengo”’ State of Iowa, between Bvt. Maj. S. 
Woody U.S. Army & Mr. A. D. Stephen of the State of Iowa 
witnesseth: that for the consideration hereinafter mentioned 
the said A. D. Stephen promises & agrees to remove from 
the State of Iowa, certain Sacs & Fox, Pottawattamie & Winne- 
bago Indians, now in said state, to their homes west of the 
Missouri River, there to be turned over to the U.S. Sub-Agent 
for the Sacs & Fox Indians & upon the written acknowledge- 
ment of said sub-agent that said Indians have been there 
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delivered, specifying their numbers, the said A. D. Stephen 
shall receive a per capita etc. as hereinafter stated. 

And the said Bvt. Maj. Woody U. S. Army promises & 
agrees, on behalf of the U States to pay for each & every 
Male & Female then delivered als] undertaken by the said 
A. D. Stephens the sum of three dollars & fifty cents & the said 
Bvt. Maj. Woody U.S. Army on behalf of the U States agrees 
further to pay to the said A. D. Stephen the sum of five hundred 
dollars to be expended by him in provisions & other necessary 
articles to enable them to reach their homes; provided the 
entire sum (the per capita included) does not exceed two thousand 
dollars. 


Witness (Signed) S. Woody 

(Signed) L. Fairfax Dashiell Bvt. Maj. U.S.A., Seal 
I. W. V. Gardner 
R. I. Brags (Signed) A. D. Stephen 


The gift was gratefully received and the document 
catalogued, indexed and placed in the department col- 
lection of manuscripts. 


Rare Specimen of Iowa Paper 


One of the valued copies of an Iowa weekly paper in 
the files of this department is the first issue of the 
Lansing Intelligencer, Volume 1, No. 1, dated November 23, 
1852, W. H. Sumner, editor. The motto (as was the 
custom in early days) was “A New Home—Who’ll 
Follow?” 

In those days Lansing was the port of entry to all 
northeastern Iowa, and furs and products of North 
Iowa were hauled to the Mississippi river there and 
shipped to Dubuque, Galena and other points further 
south. Mail was received and dispatched by river boats. 
Lansing was the important town of that section. 

The four-page Intelligencer was liberally patronized 
by business firms in its advertising columns, along 
with others located at both Galena and Dubuque. The 
news columns are filled with general rather than local 
news, the type face being six point leaded, with 
single line head-lines. The paper stock seems a light 
weight book widely used by the publications of that 
day. The most lengthy advertisements were set in 
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small type in single columns, of druggists listing in 
small print items usually sold in those establishments, 
very little display type as used by papers today 
being in evidence, and no cuts of any kind employed. 
Land agencies at Galena and Dubuque were well rep- 
resented. 


Territorial Governor’s Advice 


The evils of overlegislation are so generally acknow- 
ledged, that any attempt by me to impress the important 
truth upon your minds, would justly be looked upon as 
supererogation. At the same time that we concede the 
evil, however, we have not avoided running into it; for 
perhaps no community ever suffered more severely from 
the cause in question, than have the people of lowa. — 
Stability in the laws (presuming them to be wisely 
framed) is of the utmost importance to those for whose 
benefit they were enacted; but with us, few enactments 
are permitted to remain long enough on the statute book 
to permit their wisdom to be tested. 

The magnitude of the evil is felt and complained of 
by the public; and I should feel that part of my duty 
had been omitted, did I pass by the subject without, in 
some manner, alluding to it. In view of our admission 
into the Union as a State at an early -period, the fewer 
the changes made in our statute book, the better. Acts of 
pernicious tendency, it is true, should not be permitted 
to remain in existence after being tested and condemned 
by time; but the point to be avoided is, legislation for 
legislation’s sake. 

I trust and believe that the Legislature will be found 
to entertain views on this subject similar to my own; 
and that, animated by wise counsels and patriotic con- 
siderations, it will limit its action to such subjects only 
as are of pressing importance, and are conceded to require 
the interposition of the law.—From the First Annual Mes- 


sage of Territorial Governor James Clarke, December 3, 
1845, 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


ANNA Bett LAwrTHeER, educator, political leader and early 
advocate of Woman Suffrage, died in Dubuque, Iowa October 
21, 1957; born in that city September 8, 1872; daughter of 
William and Annie Elizabeth Bell Lawther, the father coming 
to Dubuque in 1835, establishing business as a merchant and 
later building and operating the first flour mill in Dubuque 
county; received her elementary education in the Dubuque 
public schools, attended Miss Stevens school in Philadelphia 
and Wells college and received her bachelor’s degree from 
Bryn Mawr college in 1897; served as secretary to the college 
for five years following her graduation; returned to Dubuque 
in 1912 and immediately began crusading for Woman Suffrage, 
in which movement she became a leader both in Iowa and 
nationally; active in local civic and welfare organizations for 
many years; was Iowa’s first Democratic national committee- 
woman after the nineteenth amendment became law; was a 
delegate to the 1920 Democratic national convention in San 
Francisco and the party’s national convention in New York 
four years later; in 1921 was appointed to the Iowa board 
of education and served thereafter for 20 years; was the first 
woman to deliver a convocation address at the State University 
of Iowa, the address being made in 1940; received a number 
of honorary degrees from various educational institutions, and 
Lawther Hall at the state Teachers college at Cedar Falls 
was named for her; resided in recent years at St. Julien 
hotel at Dubuque, and is survived by several nieces and 
nephews. 

Arcutz A. ALEXANDER, engineer, contractor and former gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, appointed by President Eisenhower 
in 1954, after spending several winters there and becoming in- 
terested in the future of the island and its people, died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 4, 1958; as a blunt and independent 
man of ability and integrity, he quickly ran into the violent 
criticism of local interests, but was praised by the then 
Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay, who had picked him 
for the post, saying he had done ‘‘an excellent job’’; eventually 
resigned August 18, 1955, because of failing health in the midst 
of a house investigation into the handling of a contract for 
construction of a waterfront roadway on the island of St. 
Thomas; at his retirement, a firm composed of some of 
Alexander’s former business associates was low bidder, but 
the bid and that of another contractor were rejected, Mr. 
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Alexander saying that he was ‘“‘the instigator of that re- 
jection” and denied any improper actions by his office; born 
at Ottumwa in 1889, the son of Price and Mary Alexander; 
in 1899, his family moved to Des Moines; attended Oak Park 
grammar school, the old Oak Park high school, and for a 
year the old Highland Park college; went to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, worked his way through the engineering 
college and won his letter for three years as a tackle on the 
Iowa football teams of 1910-12; after working two years as 
foreman in a bridge construction firm, went into business 
for himself in Des Moines; from 1917 until 1925 his partner 
was George F. Higbee, building sewers, bridges and viaducts 
over Iowa, the largest being the South Des Moines sewer 
system; directed building of the central heating and power 
plant serving the state university at Iowa City; received his 
postgraduate degree of civil engineer there in 1925; won the 
Harmon Foundation’s medal of honor in 1926 fer outstanding 
service to industry, an award based on his work at Iowa City; 
was given an honorary doctor’s degree by Howard University, 
Washington, where for years he was a lecturer; in 1928 was 
awarded the Harmon Medal as the second most successful 
Negro in American business; in 1934 was one of 12 members 
of a special commission sent to Haiti for a study of economic 
and social conditions; in 1953 made an inspection trip with 
14 others to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, at the request of Navy 
Secretary R. B. Anderson; was a trustee of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., and Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Alabama, and a member of the board of the Supreme Liberty 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago; formerly served as national 
president of his college fraternity, Kappa Alpha Psi; has 
served as Des Moines head of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and of the Des Moines 
Interracial Commission; a charter member of the former 
St. Simon’s Episcopal Church; a special assistant to the state 
Republican chairman from 1940-52, and was chairman of Polk 
county draft board No. 6 five years in World War II; president 
of the Negro Community Center board; headed the board of 
management of the Crocker Street Branch Y.M.C.A.; surviv- 
ing are his widow, the former Audrey A. Linzy, to whom he 
was married in 1913; five sisters, Mrs. Harriet Hawkins, Mrs. 
Helen Lee, both of Chicago, Illinois, Mrs. Colleen Jones, Blue 
Island, Illinois, Mrs. Doris Thomas, Philadelphia, Penn., and 
Mrs. Edna Pinkard, New York, N. Y.; and a brother Harold 
Alexander, St. Louis, Mo. 


Laurence Locke Doccerr, president emeritus of Springfield 
(Massachusetts) college, social worker and author, died at 
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Longmeadow, Massachusetts, November 13, 1957; born at 
Manchester, Iowa, December 22, 1864; son of Simeon Locke 
and Mary Ann (White) Doggett, the father a lawyer whose 
family traced back to the Mayflower; elementary education 
received in the public schools of Manchester, where he was 
graduated from the high school in 1880; won his B.A. degree at 
Oberlin college, Oberlin, Ohio, in 1886; A.M. 1890, B.D. 1890, 
D.D. 1911; was a student at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, 1889, University of Berlin 1893-94; received his Ph.D. at 
University of Leipzig, 1895, M.H. at International Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, 1917; LL.D. at American International College, 1933, at 
Amherst, 1936; principal Summer Training Institute, Silver 
Bay, Lake George, New York, 1903-1911; married Caroline 
Gillespie Durgin (A.M.) of Hillsdale, Michigan, October 3, 
1894 (died 1932); children—Ruth Wedgewood Kennedy, Clinton 
Locke; married Olive E. Dutcher, July 3, 1934; was assistant 
state secretary Y.M.C.A. of Ohio, 1888; secretary of Oberlin 
Y.M.C.A. 1889-1890; assistant state secretary, 1890-1893; state 
secretary, 1895-96, of Y.M.C.A. of Ohio; became president of 
International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
August 1896, retiring in 1935, then becoming president em- 
eritus of the school which had advanced under his direction 
in prestige and financial standing to become one of the most 
influential of the nation’s small colleges, the record disclosing 
that when he assumed the post of president, there were only 
50 students under 8 instructors, and on his retirement there 
were 535 students enrolled with a faculty of more than 40; 
was awarded the Order of Orange, Nassau, 1916; the Silver 
Beaver, Boy Scouts of America, 1936; Second Order of Red 
Cross, Esthonia, 1937; was Director of International Y.M.C.A. 
School, Geneva, Switzerland; a member of the Massachusetts 
Society of Descendants of the Pilgrims, Association Employed 
Officers Y.M.C.A. of North America; a Congregationalist; and 
author of ‘‘History of the Young Men’s Christian Association,”’ 
Vol. I, 1896; Vol. II, 1922; ‘‘History Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Association,’’ 1901; and ‘“‘Life of Robert R. Mc- 


Burney,’’ 1902. 


Tuomas J. B. Roprnson, former congressman, died at Hamp- 
ton, Iowa, January 27, 1958; born near New Diggings, Wis- 
consin, August 12, 1868, son of Isaac and Eliza Graham Robin- 
son; moved to Hampton with his parents in 1870, attended 
public school and graduated from high school there; entered 
the banking business at eighteen; married to Belle H. Clinton 
June 15, 1888, a daughter of the Reverend John W. Clinton; 
became president of the Citizens National Bank of Hampton, 
director of the Coulter Savings Bank of Coulter and a director 
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of the Alexander Savings Bank of Alexander; elected as a 
Republican to the Iowa state senate in 1912 and represented 
the Forty-third district during the 35th and 36th terms of 
the Legislature; served as president of the Hampton board 
of education, member of the Hampton library board and a 
trustee of Cornell College at Mount Vernon; attained the rank 
of Shriner in the Masonic order; member of the Methodist 
church, delegate to general conferences of the Methodist 
church, Baltimore, in 1908, Minneapolis, 1912, Saratoga Springs, 
1916; delegate to Ecumenical conference in Toronto, 1911, and 
London, 1921; member of the Hampton city council, chair- 
man of the Franklin county war activities during World War 
I; served as congressman from the Third district of Iowa 
from 1923 to 1933 actively supporting the McNary-Haugen 
bill and other farm relief measures; survived by two sons, 
Walter T. Robinson of Des Moines, and Lee C. Robinson of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; two daughters, Mrs. F. C. (Jessie) 
Thornton of Hampton and Mrs. F. C. (Marguerite) French of 
Wayne, Illinois; a third daughter, Mrs. W. C. (Dorothy) 
Clinton, died several years ago; and three sisters survive, 
Mrs. J. H. Sniffen and Mrs. Ruth Burns of Los Angeles and 
Mrs. J. H. Kimball of Berkeley, California. 


JosepH H. Sams ,physician and surgeon, died at Clarion, Iowa, 
January 1, 1958, at 91 years after a brief illness; born in 
Yadkin county, North Carolina, August 5, 1866; son of G. I. 
and Emily Sams, and when six months old moved with the 
family to Jackson county, Ohio, where his father engaged 
in coal mining and farming, and when about 13 years old 
moved with his parents to a farm near Zenorsville, then a 
coal mining village near Ames; came near losing his life at 
a cave-in, the accident resulting in a deformity from a per- 
manent leg injury; realizing he must choose a life occupation 
not requiring much walking, and in the meantime moving to 
a farm purchased southwest of Clarion, Iowa, employment 
was secured in the office of Dr. G. A. Marietta, and subse- 
quently decision was made to become a doctor; was graduated 
from the University of Iowa college of Medicine in 1892; did 
postgraduate work there, at Cincinnati, Ohio, and also at 
Rochester, Minn.; practiced medicine briefly at Kensett, Iowa, 
but returned to Clarion; married Sadie Henry May 23, 1894; 
a member of the Congregational church 48 years, had re- 
ceived his 50-year certificate of membership in the local 
Masonic lodge, a member of the Royal Arch at Eagle Grove 
and also a member of the chapter and commandry, Shrine 
Odd Fellows, Eastern Star and Rotary club; a life member 
of the surgeon’s club at Rochester, Minn., since 1915, a mem- 
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ber of the Wright county Medical society, the Iowa State 
Medical society and the American Medical association; served 
on the local Board of Health, the State Board of Health, the 
State Board of Medical Examiners, the Clarion school board, 
as coroner of Wright county and medical examiner for the 
Wright county draft board; survived by his widow, three sons 
and one daughter, also by one sister, Mrs. Mary Atkinson, 


Hastings, Minn. 


IsaBEL LowpeEn, founder and president of the Music Education 
league of New York, musical director and educator, died at 
her home in New York City, November 4, 1957; born at Point 
Pleasant, Iowa, January 24, 1875; daughter of Lorenzo Oren 
and Nancy Elizabeth (Breg) Lowden; a sister of Gov. Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois; spent her childhood in Hardin county, 
Iowa; received her M.A. degree at Stuttgart college, Arkansas, 
in 1897; studied at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music in Ohio 
and at the Florence Adams School of Expression in Chicago; 
taught music for five years in Little Rock and in 1913 was 
music critic for a year for the Chicago Daily News; as chairman 
of the Red Cross Speakers Bureau for New York county dur- 
ing World War I, felt keenly the loneliness of foreign-born 
residents far from the culture of their homelands and organ- 
ized interracial festivals which were so well received that 
she founded the Music Week Association in 1923, the fore- 
runner of the Music Education League organized by her and 
which she headed as president and secretary, approximately 
a half million students participating in the league’s annual 
audition series, open to all individual instrumental and vocal 
students and students in ensembles whose teachers were 
league members; arranged many benefit performances, one 
of which was the ‘‘Norse Romance’’ in 1930 at Madison Square 
Garden, which she wrote and produced, the pageant featuring 
Sonja Henie’s American debut as a skater; founded Tempo, 
a magazine sponsored by the Music Education League, and 
edited it for many years; had a flare for athletics and was 
an expert horse-woman and fancy skater; residing at the 
Wellington hotel, no immediate relatives survive her. 


Frank Paris HENDERSON, attorney and secretary of Simpson 
college at Indianola, died at Des Moines January 4, 1958; 
born in Indianola, Iowa, where he has always resided, Nov- 
ember 11, 1875; son of Judge J. H. Henderson, former state 
commerce counsel, and a grandson of Paris P. Henderson, ear- 
ly Warren county judge and sheriff and a Civil war colonel, the 
mother being Nancy Spray Henderson and the grandmother 
Martha Haworth Henderson; educated in the Indianola public 
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schools and took his academy and undergraduate courses at 
Simpson college and then pursued his law course in the State 
University of Iowa, obtaining his law degree in 1901; was im- 
mediately admitted to the bar and formed a partnership with 
his father at Indianola; continued in the practice of law there 
until his retirement in 1954; married in the fall of 1902 to Mirtle 
Anderson of Seward, Nebraska, the daughter of John Temple- 
ton and Electa Jane Anderson, Mrs. Henderson dying in 1934; a 
second marriage was to Mrs. Daisy Gillogly Nunn, of Des 
Moines, formerly of Patterson, who passed away in 1952; 
became a trustee of Simpson and in 1919 succeeded his father 
as secretary of the board, every diploma issued by Simpson 
previous to 1954 bearing either his or his father’s signature, 
as board secretary; on account of advancing years he re- 
signed from positions of personal responsibility that in his 
code of conduct meant care and attention to details; a mem- 
ber of the American and Iowa Bar associations, retired from 
active practice in 1953; was a charter member of the Indianola 
Rotary club; survived by a son, John, Chicago, Ill., a daughter, 
Mrs. Alice Kite, Des Moines, and seven grandchildren. 


KennetH K. Kinney, physician and roentgenologist, died in 
Willimantic, Conn., November 27, 1957, of a heart attack; 
born in Mason City, Iowa, January 4, 1898; son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. John Kinney, of Mason City, and received his 
elementary education in the public schools there; graduated 
from the high school at Sanborn, Iowa; attended the State 
University of Iowa, and was graduated from the University 
School of Medicine in the early 1920’s; served his internship 
in a hospital at Seattle, Washington, and practiced medicine 
several years at Beach, North Dakota; took special work 
later in radiology at Harvard University School of Medicine 
and in a leading Boston hospital, afterward going to Willi- 
mantic, where he became distinguished in the field of roent- 
genology; residing with his family at Mansfield, Conn.; was 
married to the former Claire Callanan of Willimantic in 1932; 
was a Fellow of the American College of Radiologists; survived 
by the widow and two daughters, May and Candace Kinney, 
both of whom are students in eastern colleges, and two aunts. 


FRANK Epwarp Horack, Jr., lawyer, educator and editor of 
law journal, died of a heart attack in Vermillion, South Dakota, 
November 25, 1957; born in Iowa City, Iowa, May 2, 1907; 
son of Elizabeth Grace (Collins) and Frank Edward Horack, 
Sr., the father a long-time member of the University of Iowa 
political science department and a recognized historical 
authority, who died November 14, 1956; educated in the public 
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schools and State University of Iowa at Iowa City; received 
bachelor and law degrees from the State University; had 
advanced degree from Harvard University; was special as- 
sistant to the general counsel of the U.S. treasury department 
in 1934-35; was assistant professor of law at West Virginia 
university from 1931 to 1934; became professor of law at the 
University of Indiana in 1935, continuing in that position 22 
years until his death, and had acted as dean during the second 
semester of 1948-49; was a member of the order of the Coif, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Phi and Phi Kappa Psi; was 
editor of the Indiana Law Journal from 1940 to 1947, the Indiana 
Administrative Code in 1941, and contributed to many legal 
and political science journals; author of a number of law 
volumes, the most recent being ‘‘Cases on Legislation’’ in 
1954 and ‘‘Land Use Controls’’ in 1955; married in 1940 to the 
former Helen Marie Sturgies, who survives with his mother, 
the latter residing at Iowa City, a son, Frank E. Horack III 
and a daughter, Sabra Franceise. 


Orro E. GunpErson, educator, banker and legislator, died 
January 25, 1958, at Forest City, Iowa; born in Worth county 
February 25, 1875; son of Edward and Olivia Kalgaarden 
Gunderson; educated in the rural schools, St. Ansgar Seminary 
and Institute, and the Northern Illinois Normal School; mar- 
ried to Gunine Finnesgaard of Kenyon, Minnesota on April 
19, 1897; engaged in farming briefly and then operated his 
own store in Kensett and later in Hanlontown; elected county 
superintendent of schools for Worth county in 1903 and served 
for nine years, living in Northwood during that time; moved 
to Forest City in 1913 and became an officer of the Forest 
City National Bank; active in many community affairs; 
served as state senator from the forty-first district in the 
4ist and 42nd legislatures; was postmaster of Forest City 
from 1932 to 1936; organized the Forest City Farm Loan 
association and was its first secretary; served as Republican 
county chairman for Winnebago county for several years, 
becoming familiarly known as “‘O. E;’’ was a delegate to the 
National Republican convention in 1940; held many offices in 
the Lutheran church; survived by one son, Harvey, a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel stationed at Fort Meade, Maryland; and one 
daughter, Esther, who has made her home with her father 
since the death of her mother December 16, 1941. 


Paut H. McCom, attorney and district judge, died at Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, on January 22, 1958; born there July 8, 1896, 
son of John C. and Mary H. McCoid; graduated from high 
school in Mount Pleasant and attended State University of 
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Iowa for one year, then enrolled at Harvard, where he re- 
ceived his B.A. in/ 1918; enlisted in the navy that year and 
served as lieutenant commander in the navy air corps, being 
discharged in 1919; resumed professional studies and in 1922 
was awarded Bachelor of Law degree by Harvard; returned 
to Mount Pleasant, entering into a law partnership with his 
father; married Elizabeth Gascoigne, daughter of an old 
American family dating back to pre-Revolutionary days, on 
April 23, 1923; first elected judge of the Twentieth Judicial 
District in 1938 and re-elected every fourth year until his 
death; a member of the Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington, 
the Henry County and Iowa State Bar associations, the Masonic 
lodge and Beta Theta Pi fraternity; also served as a trustee 
of Iowa Wesleyan college and was an honorary member of 
the Mount Pleasant Rotary club; once a member of the school 
board and city attorney there and a Republican; survived by 
his widow, two sons, Allan, professor of law at the University 
of Minnesota, and John, associate law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlottesville, and a brother, Eugene, 
Mount Pleasant attorney. 


Ross E.(Chief) Wurrr, lawyer, soldier and community leader, 
died at Ottumwa, Iowa, November 21, 1957; born at Tama, 
Iowa, July 4, 1890; the son of J. E. and Villa Z. White; attended 
high school at Correctionville, Iowa, and was graduated from 
Buena Vista college at Storm Lake, Towa, in 1913; served in 
World War I and on return from army service entered the 
law school at the State University of Iowa, from which he 
was graduated in 1919, going to Ottumwa that year to practice 
law with Clyde E. Jones, which partnership continued until 
his death; was a member of the American Legion, the district, 
state and American bar associations, Kiwanis Club, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Ottumwa Country Club, a life member of 
the Elks and a member of the southern Iowa area council of 
Boy Scouts; had extensive farm interests and was a com- 
munity leader; a fourth district Republican committeeman 
from 1944 to 1948, a member of the state Central committee 
and a delgate to the Republican national convention in 1944; 
survived by his wife, the former Dorothy Hendricks, a son, 
Richard E. White, Libertyville, Illinois, a granddaughter and 
two brothers, Z. Z. White and D, C. White, both of Storm Lake. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees ' 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 
The G.A.R. Collection 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portaits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 


transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
Publication: ANNALS oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNALs or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 


research and historical writing. 


